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THE WEEK. 


THE news from the seat of war is of little import- 
ance. There have been skirmishes in Cape Colony, in 
the Orange Free State, and in the Western Transvaal. 
The losses are slight, and the proportion of loss among 
the officers is, as usual, very heavy. The real interest 
of the scraps of news lies in the indication they 
afford of the quality of the despatches published 
by the War Office. Thus a certain number of 
the enemy, including a brother of Delarey’s, were 
discovered and captured at Schweizer-Reinecke, and 
from the same telegram we gather that a Boer Landdrost 
was administering that village! But Schweizer-Reinecke, 
not so long ago was relieved after its garrison had 
offered a gallant resistance. Why was it abandoned, 
andwhen? That is one of the things Mr. Brodrick does 
not let out. It might give information to the enemy, 
and to do that would be treasonable. Ficksburg, near 
which the little fight took place in which we lost five 
officers, two killed and three wounded, lies in a district 
officially clear of the enemy since last November. 


THE unexpected has happened in Belgium, and the 
second stage of the popular agitation on the universal 
suffrage question appears to be passed. The strikes 
which a few days ago assumed such formidable propor- 
tions and which in some places (notably in the famous 
university town of Louvain) led to a good deal of 
violence, have suddenly been abandoned, in obedience 
to the instructions of the Socialist leaders, and, except 
in the mining district of Borinage, work has been 
generally resumed. The Government has secured a 
virtual vote of confidence in the Chamber, in a debate 
upon the action of the civic guard in dealing with the 
recent disturbances. We print in our correspondence 
columns an interesting letter on the significance of 
what seemed likely at one moment to grow into a 
revolution. 


WE noticed some time ago that the slow progress 
of the new German tariff had led to a demand for the 
payment of the Committee of the Reichstag which is 
engaged upon its many hundred clauses. The Govern- 
ment has at last agreed to the demand, in the hope that 
a paid Committee will work faster than an unpaid. But 
the Radicals and Socialists will try to turn the proposal 
into a general scheme for payment of members. It 
looks as if the attempt at Protectionist reaction will 
reinvigorate German democracy. Meanwhile the tariff 
is progressing more rapidly, and the Agrarian majority 
is raising the duties on agricultural produce with little 
regard to the entreaties of the Government. It is 
interesting to note that a great reduction in the duties 
of the Australian tariff has been effected in the House 
of Representatives, and there is every sign that Australia 
is at last moving in the direction of Free Trade. It is 
even beginning to recover from Imperialism. 


M. DE PEHLOE has been named as the successor of 
M. Sipiaguine, and the choice is said to be a welcome 


one. The murderer is, according to the last reports, to 
be tried by court-martial. He refuses all information, 
but the Russian police are convinced they have a con- 
spiracy to deal with, and domiciliary visits have been 

aid in Paris to certain suspected Russian refugees. 
Another Minister, General Vannovsky, the Minister of 
Education, who is believed to have had Liberal leanings, 
has resigned. 


On the reassuming of work of the Italian 
Chamber, Signor Prinetti, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, presented a Green-book on the rupture of 
diplomatic relations between Italy and Switzerland, 
which does not set forth anything new on the question. 
Commendator Silvestrelli, Italian Minister to Berne, 
taking exception to articles exciting to regicide ina 
clandestine Anarchist paper, the Revez/, asked the 
Federal Government to take measures against it, to 
which reply was made that it could only be done 
through the direct intervention of the Italian Govern- 
ment. The Government refusing to take any such 
action, Commendator Silvestrelli declared that he had 
already pointed out to the Swiss authorities what their 
duty was according to international usage. Whereupon 
diplomatic relations were broken. This is what appears 
officially and on the surface, but those who are behind 
the scenes know that the incident would very likely 
have never happened had Italy been represented by 
someone else, as Commendator Silvestrelli has never 
been liked in Berne, and moreover Signor Prinettiis not 
persona grata to M. Carlin, Swiss Minister to Rome. 
The consequences of the incident may, however, be 
as grave as the origin was trivial. It may, in fact, 
affect the renewal of the commercial treaty between the 
two countries, which expires just this year, and which 
involves considerable interests, especially for Italy. 
The exportation of the peninsula to the Confederation, 
which, in 1892, when the treaty was concluded, 
amounted to £5,600,000, has now reached about 
8,000,000, while that of Switzerland into Italy has 
decreased from £2,200,000 to £1,760,000. Besides, 
Italy has a transport commerce through Switzerland 
from one point of her own territory to another, 
surpassing 3,000,000 quintals a year, and has about 
100,000 labourers there. 


AN unexpected incident has occurred on the eve of 
the French elections which may have some consider- 
able effect in the capital, though it is hardly likely to 
affect provincial opinion at this late hour. M. Jules 
Lemaitre, at a public meeting held last Monday, read 
out a letter written by General Gallifet to the Prime 
Minister the day before the verdict was given at 
the Rennes trial, two years and a half ago. The 
Minister of War, as he then was, warns the Prime 
Minister that if the Government will not accept the 
decision of the Court save in case of acquittal and insists 
upon going behind the constitution and transferring the 
case to the supreme civilian court, their action will be 
misunderstood, the country will, as a whole, be dead 
against the Ministry, and that he cannot answer for 
the consequences. The letter is apparently genuine, 
and is further vouched for by M. Judet, to whom 
General Gallifet communicated it at the time. Its 
publication will not affect the steady supporters of the 
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Government, who will approve the course of action 
which M. Waldeck-Rousseau contemplated in 1899. 
Its importance lies only in its possible effect upon the 
ordinary voter of no particular party who had hitherto 
imagined that the Government regarded the Rennes 
verdict as final. 


WHEN Mr. Morley asked last week by what autho- 
rity and for what offence Mr. Cartwright was banished 
from England, Lord Stanley and Mr. Brodrick replied 
that the Government did not choose to have any more 
anti-British persons in this country. When Mr. Morley, 
Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Bryce, Sir Robert Reid, Mr. 
Asquith, and some of the Government’s own supporters 
repeated this question last Thursday there was still no 
further answer than the reason a Russian Minister 
might give for banishing a Tolstoy. But Mr. Morley 
did a great service by his motion for adjournment and 
his terse and ringing protest against a ‘‘ wanton, 
arbitrary, tyrannical, and absurd proceeding.” The 
admirable speeches in which he and his colleagues 
denounced what Sir William Harcourt rightly called 
an ‘‘impudent contention ” roused a long-dormant en- 
thusiasm for the rights of Englishmeneven onthe Govern- 
ment Benches. There is no question of an elaborate 
argument, for the issue is between the authority of the 
Constitution and the license of Ministers. Mr. Brodrick, 
who knows nothing about his own department, can 
scarcely be expected to know anything about the 
Constitution, and it was pitiful to see him under the 
lash of statesmen who know and revere it. Mr. 
Balfour, as usual, ran for mean cover, where he was 
pursued, much to his annoyance, by the indignant 
taunts of his most faithful follower, Mr. Malcolm, who 
practically told him in a clever speech, that his 
peroration about the British army was not true, and 
had ceased to be new. It is consoling to find some 
Conservatives openly protesting against the overturn- 
ing of the Constitution by Ministers; but it is an 
ominous example of the demoralising influence of a 
dissolute Imperialism that the mass of the Conservative 
Party watch quite complacently the disappearance of 
all the rights and liberties that give any meaning 
to British citizenship. 


Mr. Mor ey described Lord Stanley’s answer to 
his question as ‘‘ the most outrageous and indefensible 
answer ever given in these walls since Simon de Mont- 
fort invented Parliament, delivered in those unfaltering 
accents which made Lord Stanley a sort of impersonation 
of martial law.” Unfortunately Sir Robert Finlay, who 
is a lawyer, gave an answer equally outrageousin the 
debate, for he said defiantly that there were no constitu- 
tional precedents, and that to ask for them was ‘‘ the 
pedantry of Constitutionalism.” Mr. Arthur Elliot and 
Mr. Churchill were as vehement as Sir William Har- 
court and Mr. Bryce in censuring this doctrine that a 
British citizen has no rights, and that the Constitution 
is no protection. The Zzmes is audacious enough to 
exclaim about the ‘‘ particularly. infamous libel ” 
Mr. Cartwright printed, though the same libel appeared 
in the Zimes three weeks before it appeared in the 
South African News. Sir Robert Finlay’s remarks on 
Mr. Cartwright might have another application : 

“He was very sorry that he misunderstood the hon. 
member, but he thought he could not leave out of account 
the fact that Mr. Cartwright had been convicted of an offence 


of this *kind, and it was perfectly impossible for the House 


to leave out of account what manner ofm an Mr. Cartwright 
was. 


“Mr, ELtiot: He has been punished. 


‘Sir R, Fintay: Certainly he had been punished, but he 

did not think anyone would venture to say the whole nature 

of the man was changed by that. He remained very much 

; the same sort of man as he was.” 
Suppose Mr. Buckle had been prosecuted for publish- 
ing his seditious libel on Lord Kitchener, had served 
his time, and then been told he was to remain in one 


county, and Mr. Morley had intervened on his behalf, 
would Sir Robert Finlay reply that Mr. Buckle’s 
nature had not been changed by the punishment? Mr. 
Balfour attempted to distinguish the case of the Times 
from that of the South African News by imputing 
motives. We condemned the publication in both cases 
ourselves, but it is fair to remember that as the Zimes 
has advocated a policy of ‘‘ no quarter,” it was probably 
not alive at the time to the moral enormity the letter 
imputed to Lord Kitchener. 


THE death rste in the concentration camps was 
264 per thousand in September last year, 338 per 
thousand in October, and 284 in November. Several 
Liberals argued that something must be done to make 
the camps less deadly. There were loud demands for 
the application of Miss Hobhouse’s suggestions, re- 
jected by Mr. Brodrick, and even divines, Anglican 
and Nonconformist, who had supported the war, pro- 
tested against the doctrine that nothing could be 
done and that the Boer women and children ought to 
be very grateful to us. The Z7mes brazened it all out, 
said the Boers died off still faster in their own homes 
intimes of peace, and after being detected by the Morning 
Leader in doubling the death rate in Middelburg, still 
persisted in attributing everything to the Boer habits. 
When Mr. Courtney protested, he was told that ‘ the 
inveterate habits of the Boers killed off most of the 
children in infancy,” and the faster the death-rate grew 
the more confident became the Zimes that this extra- 
ordinary mortality was inevitable, and that we had 
saved the Boers from a still more rapid devastation. It 
was idle to meet the assertions of the Z7mes by statis- 
tics. It was shown that the Boer population, which, 
according to the Zzmes was ‘‘ stationary,” had in- 
creased twentyfold in.a century in Cape Colony, and 
that the rate of increase in the Orange Free State was 
three times faster than the rate of increase in the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Buckle remained in immobile ignorance 
and said nothing could be done. Liberals persevered, 
the agitation grew, Mr. Chamberlain took the matter 
out of Mr. Brodrick’s hands, Miss Hobhouse’s reforms 
were applied, and in March, 1902, the death-rate 
was 43, or about an eighth of the death-rate which we 
were told was inevitable in October. It is a particularly 
instructive record of an effective agitation, and we 
hope the lesson will not be lost on those Liberals like 
Mr. Haldane and Mr. Trevelyan, who thought Liberals 
must keep silence for fear of mixing themselves up 


with unpopular agitations and the risk of a misunder- 
standing. 


Tue Manchester Guardian published on Wednesday 
the very important and startling piece of news that the 
Russians are building a strategic military railway in 
Mongolia, connecting the Siberian Railway with 
Kalgan, a point on the Great Wall 100 miles from 
Pekin. The correspondent who sends the Manchester 
Guardian this information travelled in disguise along 
the Khailar section of the line (the railway leaves the 
trunk line of the Siberian Railway about seventy miles 
West of Khailar in Manchuria), and talked with the 
workmen, who said they had been working on the line 
all the summer, and called it ‘‘ the railway to Pekin.” 
The Russo-Chinese bank opened a branch at Khailar 
last summer, and sent there large sums of money, pre- 
sumably to pay the workmen drafted there from other 
sections of the Siberian line. There is something eerie 
in the silence with which this vast work was 
carried out. Every precaution was taken to ensure 
secrecy; the railway was in course of construction last 
summer, though everyone had supposed that the 
Russian project had been dropped, as no mention was 
made of Mongolia in the final form of the Russo- 
Manchurian agreement, and the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian believes that the line will actually 
reach Kalgan before the winter. 
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Wiri Russia in direct railway communication with 
Pekin, there would be a tremendous dislocation of the 
balance of power in the Far East. The Manchester 
Guardian reminds us that by the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment of 1899 we are pledged not to obstruct any 
Russian railway undertaking to the north of the Great 
Wall. Lord Salisbury’s diplomacy in the Far East 
is an extraordinary tangle. In the hope of securing 
German co-operation to resist Russia, we give 
Germany certain rights in the Yangtse Valley, 
only to find that Germany recognises no obligations to 
thwart Russia in Manchuria. We then take Japan 
into partnership to preserve the integrity of China, only 
to remember that we have signed away the right to 
prevent Russia from bringing Pekin within her clutches. 
Of course, it may turn out that the Russian railway 
has been discontinued, and that it was begun in view of 
the crisis of last summer, but it seems more probable 
that the enterprise is not abandoned. 


Mr. WynDHAM’s defence of his policy of coercion 
in the House of Commons was weak and pitiful enough, 
but his speech on the subject at Brighton on Wednes- 
day was nothing short of a burlesque. He there 
explained that he was suspending the Constitution 
in nine counties in Ireland in order to give Ireland 
liberty. He admitted in the House of Commons that 
there were only eight cases of boycotting in Ireland. 
Does he pretend that in a big strike or lock-out in 
England the Government would suspend the rights of 
1,500,000 Englishmen, abolish the right of public meet- 
ing, pack juries, punish men for the expressions of other 
men, because eight blacklegs were boycotted, in the 
name of liberty? Mr. Redmond said in the extremely 
-powerful speech in which he protested against the 
action of the Government, that though he deplored 
what they were doing because it would bring misery 
and injustice on Ireland, he knew well enough that 
it would help to stimulate the United Irish League. 
Mr. Wyndham’s surrender to Lord Londonderry is 
‘particularly foolish on the eve of the municipal elec- 
tions, for its only result will be to make the local 
governing bodies of Ireland incurably political. Mr. 
Wyndham says bravely that he will never try to 
conciliate ‘‘ sedition.” What he is doing is to turn on 
the bellows to blow sedition into every organised body 
of Irishmen, and the day is not far off when he will 
curse the Local Government Act, which has given so 
many new voices to Irish indignation. 


THE speeches delivered at Manchester and Barns- 
ley respectively, by Lord Tweedmouth and Mr. 
Asquith at the end of last week were rather refreshing 
in so much as neither of the speakers attempted to defend 
the Government. Lord Tweedmouth ‘“‘ hoped from his 
heart that that great delusion that the only possible 
settlement of the war was to be found in the uncon- 
ditional surrender of the Boers was abandoned at last,” 
and Mr. Asquith expressed a confident hope that the 
foundation of a future settlement had been laid. Both 
speakers attacked the bread tax, and Lord Tweed- 
mouth said he had expected to find every Manchester 
Liberal demonstrating against the tax. The truth is 
that many Liberals are too much ashamed of their 
Jingoism to protest against any punishment, however 
foolish and even insane. 


In the West Riding of Yorkshire the new 
Education Bill is being opposed in a systematic and 
scientific way. An excellent memorandum ‘on the 
effect of the Education Bill on the West Riding” has 
been issued by the West Riding Federation of School 
Boards, and may be obtained from the hon. secretary, 
8, Cloth Hall-street, Huddersfield. The Federation 
will meet at Harrogate on May 3, when Canon Moore 
Ede will speak, and important resolutions will be moved, 
indicating the cardinal objections to the bill. Here 


is a_ telling sentence from the main resolution: 
The Education Bill ‘‘destroys the direct popular 
control of primary education and the municipal control 
of technical education now existing, in order to create 
nominated authorities, which will for practical purposes 
be totally removed from the control of the ratepayers.”’ 


Tue Jrish News publishes a letter which makes 
short work of General Buller’s contribution to the con- 
troversy about the use of khaki and slouch hats by the 
Boers. General Buller expressed the opinion in a 
letter to a correspondent which appeared in the Press 
on Thursday in last week that the Boers did not 
wear khaki or slouch hats at the beginning of the war, 
that they attempted unsuccessfully to import some 
khaki in February and March, 1900, and that their 
adoption of khaki and slouch hats was done deli- 
berately to deceive our troops. The /rish News prints 
a letter from Mr. Salmon, of Belfast, who draws 
attention to two passages in the Standard and Diggers’ 
News of September 30, 1899, describing the Pretoria 
commando before the war: ‘All the men were 
excellently rigged out, khaki and moleskin being 
the predominant costumes”; and ‘‘the front of Mr. 
De Vries’s office in Fordsburg was occupied and 
encompassed by seme hundreds of burghers, all in battle 
array, and the horizon was clouded with bandoliers, 
mausers, and the craped slouch hat beloved of the 
fighting ‘ takhaar.’” 


THe Morning Leader quotes from the Rhodesia 
Herald’s report of a speech made by Mr. P. B. S. Wrey 
atthe monthly meeting of the Bulawayo Chamber of 
Mines. Mr. Wrey says he has discussed native labour 
with all the big men who control mining at Kimberley 
and on the Rand. They are ‘‘ absolutely at one with us,” 
and this is ‘‘ our” view: 

“It is no good beating about the bush. I said it before, 
and I say it again, that the real source of the difficulties of 
our position, the real point where the danger comes from, is 
the Imperial Government, and so long as the Imperial 
Government controls all matters with reference to natives in 
South Africa, and in that control allows itself to be influ- 
enced by the unscientific, sickly sentimentality of the body 
known as Exeter Hall, or by the distinctly hostile criticisms 
which have lately been forthcoming from the society known 
«as the Aborigines Protection Society, so long will, I am per- 
fectly certain, the condition we are now in with regard to the 
natives not amend, but get infinitely worse.” 

Will the Reverend Hugh Price Hughes have anything 
to say upon this ? 


IN many places, as we predicted, the price of wheat 
has gone up more than the threepenny duty. The 
duty on flour is fivepence, and the consumer will have 
to pay fivepence per cwt. more than before. What will 
happen to the loaf? At the end of last week the 
United Association of Bakers and Confectioners in the 
Newcastle™district held their quarterly meeting; the 
president repudiated the theory of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the baker will not recoup himself for 
the increased price of flour, and one candid baker 
observed that ‘‘either they would have to drop the 
weight of the four-pound loaf or put a halfpenny on it. 
A resolution protesting against the tax was passed 
unanimously and sent to the local members of Parlia- 
ment. 


Mr. Seppon has been fighting his glorious way via 
Australia to the Cape, and after dealing with disloyalty 
there and rapping Lord Kitchener over the knuckles he 
will launch for Downing-street. At Sydney he has 
intimated that while determined to put an end to kid 
gloves in South Africa, New Zealand (¢e., Seddon) is 
willing to hold out the olive branch to the Australian 
Commonwealth. Mr. See, of contract fame, thinks 
(according to Reuter) that the British Government will 
soon see its way to a Zollverein. Where would Seddon 
and See be without Reuter ? 
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THE REVISED VERSION OF THE BUDGET. 


ITHIN a week of his financial statement Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach kas surrendered twice, 

once to modify the new corn law, and again to promise 
in very humble style to remove all that is objectionable 
in the cheque tax. A little agitation out of doors and 
a little criticism within doors bring the paint off our 
*‘iron Chancellor,” our Black Michael, at a sur- 
prising rate. He is a late learner; but he will soon 
know that it is not easy to protect some of his 
friends without injuring others. Thus, for example, 
if the tax had been confined strictly to imports of 
wheat and grain grown at home, a process of substitu- 
tion would have set in, and the tax might have failed 
to raise either revenue or prices. Accordingly the 
following articles have been included in the two 
schedules of the tax under the Corn Law resolution, 


and are now paying duties of threepence or fivepence 
per cwt. at British ports: 








SCHEDULE I. SCHEDULE II. 
Chargeable at 3d. a cwt. Chargeable at 5d. a cwt. 
Wheat. Flour and meals of any of the 

Barley. articles in Schedule I. 
Oats. Starch. 

Rye. Arrowroot. 

Maize. Cassava powder and tapioca. 
Buckwheat. Potato flour. + 

Bear or Bigg. Sago. 


Pease (not green). 

Beans (not kidney or French). 

Locust beans, 

Lentils. 

Rice. 
This is the list which has been issued as a Parliamentary 
paper. It is said that several hundred flours, meals, 
and preparations of food for men and animals will be 
taxed under the second schedule. Really for once we 
agree with Sir Henry Fowler that this is the meanest 
and most contemptible tax that even Imperialism itself 
could have devised. Half the articles in both schedules 
are not grains at all, and are not preparations of grain. 
Last week we pointed out that the tax was not one 
duty, but two, and that it introduced two distinct 
kinds of protection, one for the farmer (or rather 
owner) of arable land, the other for the miller. 
We now go further and say, without fear of contradic- 
tion from any honest student of taxation, that there are 
at least a dozen distinct taxes upon distinct commo- 
dities huddled under this umbrella. Chocolate might 
be associated with cocoa ; but what would be said of a 
tax upon cocoa which included ginger beer, barley 
water, cowslip wine, gruel and other temperance 
liquors? Yet a cup of cocoa has as much natural 
affinity to a basin of gruel or a glass of 
ginger beer as wheat to locust beans. A locust 
bean, as we learn from a correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian, is not edible. It is not a vegetable 
oracereal. It is a fruit growing on a tree, a species 
ofacacia. ‘‘ The pods hang down, and only the swad 
is used for feeding cattle.” Why, then, does the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer tax locust beans as a kind 
of wheat? Have his Park-lane friends warned him 
against manna? But locust beans we are told 
“would make very good bullets”; and we 
are left to guess that the pressure of Birmingham 
is responsible for the introduction of locust beans into 
the first schedule. Great is Diana. ‘This our craft 
is in danger to be set at nought.” Or is it a mere 


Preparations of any of the 
articles in either schedule. 


vegetable jealousy of orchids for acacias? If locust 
beans are a bread fruit, a great deal might be said for 
bananas. But bananas do not compete with Bir- 
mingham, and they come in subsidised ships from those 
West Indian islands which, for some reason or other, 
are the commercial pets of the Colonial Secretary. 

It would be easy to fill columns with criticism of 
the pitiful and ridiculous, yet disastrous, detaits which 
are brought tolight by a study of the schedules. Sir 
E. Strachey, who introduced the debate on Tuesday, 
showed the serious effect of a tax of 8s. 6d. per 
ton on grain offals which are used for feeding 
purposes by dairy farmers and stock raisers, and when 
Sir Charles Dilke raised the point again the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer intimated that he would transfer offals 
from the second to the first schedule, thereby reducing 
the duty by two-fifths, from fivepence to threepence per 
cwt. It is quite true, of course, that the waste of war 
has brought the country and its finances into a deplor- 
able condition. Each Budget has been worse than its 
successor. That was unavoidable. The National Debt 
has been rising by leaps and bounds. There are some 
politicians, so-called Liberals like Mr. Haldane, who 
regard all this prodigality with a sort of smug satis- 
faction, and look forward with complacency to further 
great increases upon armaments. With them we have 
no kindof sympathy. But for their poisonous influence 
upon Liberalism this war would never have been begun. 
There would have been no sugar duties, no bread 
tax, and none of those dreadful sufferings, incal- 
culable and uncompensated, at home and in the 
colonies, which have been, are, and always will be, the 
sequela of war. At the same time, we are glad to 
testify to the ability with which Sir Henry Fowler 
analysed the corn tax, though we wish that, in dis- 
cussing alternatives, he had strengthened his case by a 
reference to the license duties. But, from the purely 
economic point of view, nothing that we have read 
since these debates began has impressed us so much as 
Sir William Harcourt’s exposure of ‘‘the small coin 
argument ” which is a favourite application of the 
Ministerial doctrine, ‘‘that somehow or other they are 
going to impose a duty which will bring in a great 
sum of money and is not going to fall on anybody.” 

“] wish to say a word on the absurdity of the small coin 
argument. Itis said that the tax is so small that it is 
impossible to levy it on the consumer. If that be so it 
is a splendid Budget. In future we would have to levy 
small taxes, and arrange it so that when the tax 
came to the consumer it would be infinitesimal, 
and there would be no coin in which he could 
pay it. If we could do that we should not want 
income-tax or anything else. It is impossible to carry 
absurdity any further than it is carried on this small 
coin argument. This tax has been imposed on the 
principle of broadening the basis of taxation. That 
seems to be a comfortable phrase, but it is really only a 
euphemism for multiplying the taxes. But if there is 
anything we have learned in the last half century it is 
that improvement in finance is to be effected not by 
multiplying but by minimising the number of taxes. 
That was the policy of Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone, 


and under it the wealth of the country has grown and 
its finances have flourished.” 


It is satisfactory to observe that the evidence we 
produced last week to show how, when the work of 
clearing away still more objectional imposts had been 
nearly done, Mr. Gladstone was ready and willing to 
admit the protective and objectionable character of the 
registration duty on corn, has been freely quoted by 
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many speakers in the House of Commons. We may 
add that it is absurd for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to rely upon the authority of Peel; for Peel—and here 
we must dissociate ourselves from Sir Henry Fowler— 
doubtless thought that the revenue from a shilling duty 
on corn might be usefully applied to ridding the 
financial system of even more serious and irritating 
embarrassments. 





THE DEFENCE OF THE EDUCATION BILL. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN has now come into the 
field on behalf of the Education Bill with a 
very characteristic letter. Inthis, as in other contro- 
versies, he relies mainly on a misstatement of the 
facts, laying hands on all the weaknesses of his case 
and making stout and handy weapons out of them to 
bludgeon his opponents. Thus he tells Dr. Glover, 
who took part with him in the contest of the sixties, that 
the bill really gives the veterans of those struggles 
almost everything they wanted, for it establishes 
‘fone authority ” with ‘‘ absolute control of the secular 
education in the schools.” This is precisely what the 
bill fails to do. The new authority, for example, will 
not have the power of fixing the school rate; the con- 
trol of secular education then is dependent in vital 
respects on the county council or the borough council, 
and there is at once a dual control. The committee that 
is to exercise all the powers Mr. Chamberlain describes 
is tethered to another body which may or may not 
allow it to do what it pleases. This, of itself, distin- 
guishes its position from that of the School Board, 
because, unlike the School Board, the new autho- 
rity is not able to develop its own policy 
or schemes, but has to compete with other 
claimants for public money at the bar of the local 
council. This is an extremely important point because 
one result of the new bill is to admit the Voluntary 
schools to a share in the rates, so that the education 
authority will either be obliged to make the proceeds of 
the existing rates go round, or else it must persuade 
the county or borough council to spend more on edu- 
cation than is being spent at present. From another 
point of view, Mr. Chamberlain’s statement is still 
more inaccurate. Who has control, under the bill, 
of the Voluntary school in a_ village, for 
example, in the West Riding of Yorkshire? The 
county council appoints a committee which may, if it 
pleases, appoint a third of the managers of the Volun- 
tary school. The Voluntary managers are in a per- 
manent majority, and they have the appointment of the 
teachers. They are therefore the masters of the school. 
Yes, says Mr. Chamberlain, but think of all that the 
County Council can do. 


‘The hours and curriculum of instruction, the salaries of 
the teachers, the nature of the appliances, and the arrange- 
ment of the buildings will all be decided by the local 
authority, and aithough the actual nomination of the teachers 
is in the case of the Voluntary schools reserved to the com- 
mittee of management of such school, the local authority 
will be able to veto the appointment or to secure dis- 
missal, if necessary, on educational grounds.” 


Who does almost all these things at present? The 
Voluntary school managers? Not at all. They are 
done by the Department at Whitehall. Mr. Chamber- 





lain, therefore, transfers to the County Council certain 
powers possessed by Whitehall ; transfers, that is to say, 
to one public authority powers possessed by another 
public authority, and then asks us to admire the skill with 
which the Government have persuaded the Voluntary 
schools to accept this degree of public control. The 
best answer is to be found in Mr. Acland’s letter, where 
it is pointed out that the bill decentralises Whitehall 
without making any provision for public manage- 
ment, and that ‘‘next after a good teacher, 
the local management of a school is one of the 
most essential parts of a good educational system.” 
The bill leaves the management of the Voluntary 
schools where it is at present, making the very 
slightest interference, and to talk of it as establishing 
complete control is simply humbug. The arrangement 
which Mr. Chamberlain speaks of airily as giving 
public control over elementary education is an arrange- 
ment, as Mr. Acland points out, that is not permitted 
in the rest of our educational system. The bill, there- 
fore, does not give absolute control, or anything ap. 
proaching to absolute control, of the Voluntary schools 
to the new authority. It is still less appropriate to 
speak of it as popular control. Underthe existing system 
the ratepayers elect their authority directly. Under the 
bill the Education Committee will be appointed by an 
authority a quarter of which is not elected, but co-opted, 
and it may consist wholly of persons who are not 
members of that authority. The popular element in 
the control is attenuated in two or three distinct pro- 
cesses, and it is a very long and slender thread that 
connects the minority of managers of the small Volun- 
tary school with the ratepayers who elect the county or 
borough council. Yet this popular element has always 
been held to be of great importance in education, pre- 
cisely because there are all kinds of interests and sus- 
ceptibilities to be defended, and the new bill, by throw- 
ing the Voluntary schools on to the rates, makes that 
element more important than ever. 

But there is a further objection to the new autho- 
rity, and that is that its qualifications are entirely 
unknown. Mr. Balfour does not prove his case for 
this new educational machinery by pointing out that in 
most other countries there are no ad hoc bodies for 
administering education. What he has to show is that, 
taking the conditions as they are in England, some 
distinct advantage is promised by the abolition of the 
School Boards and the establishment of the new 
authorities. Under any circumstances there is a very 
great danger in getting rid of institutions that have 
worked with the energy and success that have charac- 
terised the school boards. Mr. Balfour’s vote makes 
that proceeding a particularly risky speculation, and he 
is speculating with interests that are vital to the nation, 

The Bishop of Rochester’s letter to the Zzmes is a 
good illustration of the other line of defence pursued by 
the supporters of the bill. We are told that the bill is an 
admirable and a final compromise on the vexed question 
of religious interests. If the Church party are in earnest 
in thinking they have made the utmost concession of 
which they are capable in accepting this bill, the pros- 
pects of religious peace are very dark indeed. The 
most they can do for education in future is to keep their 
buildings in repair. All that they can surrender of 
their privileges in return for rate aid is the privilege of 
secret management. To make peace, a compromise 
must satisfy both parties, It is the peculiarity 
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of this compromise that it gives one party virtually ali 
it wants, and imposes on the other conditions which it 
regards as intolerable. It is a calamitous measure, 
which offers us neither educational improvement nor 
social peace. Mr. Chamberlain argues that the ex- 
perience of Birmingham disproves the efficiency of the 
solution of the religious difficulty, for which we have 
argued in this paper, the separation of secular and 
religious instruction, and the recognition of the right of 
all denominations to give religious instruction at stated 
times, accompanied by a complete and effective system 
of public control of all secular education, including, of 
course, the appointment of teachers. His premises 
scarcely warrant the conclusion, and we doubt very 
much whether a bill to give such public control and 
such facilities for religious teaching would rouse the 
bitter feuds his own remedy has already provoked. 
If this bill represents the most the Established Church 
can offer as a compromise, there is a dreary prospect 
before us of endless warfare. 





WAR BY PETTY LARCENY. 


E hope Liberal members will continue to pursue 
the Government with a vigorous inquiry about 
the sale of Boer farms. Mr. Chamberlain said last 
week that there might have been one or two farms 
sold, but very few sales had taken place. The JWest- 
ntinster Gasette published last Tuesday particulars of 
one sale in the Orange Colony, during which seven 
farms were sold, one of them worth over £3,000, 
another over £2,000, and two over £1,000. Mr. 
Markham said that a syndicate had been formed in 
London to buy up farms under this proclamation, and 
there is no doubt that, apart from the incalculable 
meanness of this proceeding, the Government are 
adding to the grave economic problems the war will 
leave behind it. 

It is worth while to draw attention to the pro- 
clamation published at Pretoria in the Government 
Gazette Extraordinary of September 25, 1901, under 
which these sales are carried out, as it has not, to the 
best of our belief, been published in England: 


GOVERNMENT GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 
PRETORIA, September 25, 1901. 

Proclamation by His Excellency Baron Milner, a member 
of His Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, Knight 
Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Most Distinguished Order of 
St. Michael and St. George, Administrator of the Orange 
River Colony and of the Transvaal, and His Majesty’s High 
Commissioner for South Africa. . 

Whereas it is provided by Proclamation No. 17, of 
1901, issued by Lord Kitchener, as High Commissioner for 
South Africa, at Pretoria, on August 7 last, that the cost 
of the maintenance of the families of all burghers in the 
field who shall not. have surrendered by September 15, 
1921, shall be recoverable from such burghers and shall be a 
charge upon their property, movable and immovable, in the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony. 

And whereas no provision is made in the said proclama- 
tion, nor at the present time exists, whereby such cost of 
maintenance as aforesaid may be recovered. 

And whereas, further, it is desirable to provide for the 
manner and process by which the aforementioned provision 
of the said proclamation may be fully and speedily carried 
into effect : 

Now, therefore, under and by virtue of the authority in 
me vested, I do hereby proclaim and make known as 
follows : 

1. On and after September 15, 1901, it shall be lawful to 
sell by public auction any property in the Transvaal or 


Orarge River Colony, movable or immovable, and to attach 
the credit balance in any bank in either of the said colonies 
of any burgher of the late South African Republic or the 
late Orange Free State who shall not have surrendered 
previous to such afore-mentioned date, and whose pro- 
perties have thereby become subject to the charges imposed 
thereon by the aforesaid Proclamation No. 17 of 1901. 

2. The powers conferred by Section 1 of this Proclama- 
tion shall, in the case of property in the Transvaal, be 
exercised by the Secretary to the Administration thereof, 
and in the case of property in the Orange River Colony by 
the Secretary to the Administration of the said Colony, at 
such time and on such conditions as they may respectively 
determine. 

For the proper exercise of the aforesaid powers, the said 
Secretaries ie peor may appoint such persons as the 
may approve of to sell, deliver, cede or transfer any suc 
property as aforesaid, and any such sale, delivery, cession 
or transfer shall be valid and binding in law. 

3. The person a as aforesaid to sell any im- 
movable property shall: 


(a) Inquire into and ascertain the extent and particulars 
of all mortgage bonds, hypothecs and other burdens on 
the said property, as well as into the value thereof: 

(b) After having ascertained the probable value of the 
said property, advertise the sale thereof twice at least in 
the Gazeffe and in such other paper as in the circum- 
stances shall seem to him expedient ; such sale shall be 
held not less than three weeks from the date of first pub- 
lication of the said advertisement, which shall contain a 
description of the situation, extent, nature, and other 
particulars of the property to be sold, the time and place 
for the holding of the said sale and the material condi- 
tions thereof. 

(c) Immediately after the sale frame a plan of the distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the said sale amongst the claims 
secured by the said property in their legal order of pre- 
ference, which plan shall lie at the office of the ys an 
Master for the inspectiom of all parties interested for a 
period of not less than fourteen days, so as to enable any 
of such parties to object to the same, unless they shall 
signify in writing their agreement thereto. 

Any person objecting to the plan of distribution shall 
lodge with the Orphan Master a notice in —s of his 
objection, and the proceeds of the said sale shall not be 
distributed until such objection is determined by the 
Supreme Court of this Colony, when established, or be 
withdrawn, or be admitted by the other parties interested 
in the distribution of the said proceeds. 

When any objection to the plan of distribution is ad- 
mitted by the parties interested, or upheld by the decision 
of the Supreme Court, the said plan shall be amended 
accordingly. 

(d) Deposit the proceeds of any such sale as aforesaid 
in the office of the Controller of the Treasury. 


4. The balance of the proceeds of the sale of any such 
immovable property as aforesaid remaining after payment of 
the claims on the plan of distribution mentioned in the pre- 
ceding section when finally settled shall be available for 
satisfying the charge a on the said property by the 
aforesaid Proclamation No. 17 of 1901. 

5. Should the legal holder of a mortgage bond on any pro- 
perty sold as aforesaid, or should the person entitled to a 
tacit hypothec or other charge on such property, be a burgher 
of the late South African Republic or of the late Orange Free 
State, who shall not have surrendered previous to Septem- 
ber 15 last, and on whose ~+._~—4 a charge is imposed by 
the aforesaid Proclamation No. 17 of 1901, he shall not be 
entitled to receive any of the proceeds of such sale in respect 
of such mortgage bonds, tacit hypothec or other charge, but 
any sum due in respect of any such mortgage bona, tacit 
hypothec or charge shall be paid out of the said proceeds to 
the Controller of the Treasury, and shall be available for 
the purposes mentioned in the last preceding section. 

6. All immovable property sold as aforesaid shall be 
subject to any bond fide lease of such property executed prior 
to the date of the aforesaid Proclamation No. 17 of 1901, to 
wit, August 7, 1901. 

7. The cancellation of any mortgage bond on any property 
sold as aforesaid, after payment thereof out of the proceeds 
of such sale, shall be effected on a written order by the 
Secretaries to the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
Administrations respectively, addressed to the Registrar of 
Deeds of the Transvaal or Orange River Colony, as the 


case may be. 
GOD SAVE THE KING. 
Given under my Hand and Seal at Johannesburg this 
twenty-third day of September, 1901. 
(Signed) MILNER, 
High Commissioner. 
By command of His Excellency the High Commissioner, 


F, PERRY, 
Acting Imperial Secretary. 
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This amazing proclamation shows how far the 
principle of confiscation has been carried. Some persons 
interpreted the August proclamation as meaning merely 
that the Boers were in our debt for the charge of main- 
taining their families, and that they were warned they 
would be called upon to bear the expense. We pro- 
tested against that proclamation at the time, on the 
ground that it was grossly unfair to charge the Boers 
for the maintenance of non-combatants whom we had 
made homeless, and that if it were defensible, it was an 
odious and mean proceeding, which would bring disgrace 
upon us. Mr. Chamberlain has since given an explanation 
of the origin of the camps, which makes the women and 
children prisoners of war. But Lord Milner has gone 
far beyond any of the interpretations put upon the pro- 
clamation. He has invented a new way of making 
war, which consists in expropriating your enemy if he 
persists in fighting. If men refused to surrender last 
September, six months before Tweebosch and the 
capture of a British General, nothing they had was to be 
sacred from our clutches. Their farms, if by some 
oversight they were still standing, were to be put up 
to public auction. Their mortgages were to be for- 
feited. Their balances at the banks were to be appro- 
priated. We were to proceed on the principle that if 
we could not take their lives we should at least make 
sure of their money. It was by such methods that the 
higher civilisation was to impose itself on the rude and 
barbarous manners of an inferior race. 

Lord Milner has many distinctions. He is, as we 
are reminded in this very proclamation, a knight of 
two famous Orders. He has been called by Mr. Asquith, 
in one of the rare flights of his enthusiasm, the coolest 
brain in the Empire. He has been followed by the 
Liberal Imperialists with a docile loyalty they were 
never able to show to any Liberal leader. After learn- 
ing to ape the pomp and mimicry of an Oriental Court 
as constitutional Governor in a British colony, he has 
been elevated by his admirers at home into a dizzy 
eminence where criticism cannot follow him without 
slighting the British Empire. We hope those admirers 
are proud of the glory he has added to the British name 
by the part he has played in what we should perhaps 
call one of the lesser pageants of Imperialism. 





FREE TRADE IN EGYPT. 


T p. 37 of Lord Cromer’s annual report on Egypt 
issued last week there is an interesting passage 
under the head of ‘* Cotton Mills” which, curiously 
enough, has almost escaped attention. The degrada- 
tion of economics in England—due to the timidity and 
casuistry of its professors—has accustomed us to 
expect constant violation of the laws of political 
economy by statesmen and civilians in all parts of the 
Empire. Strange to say, Egypt has been allowed 
to remain peaceful, prosperous, and unprotected. In- 
dustry pursues its natural course. Everybody is not taxed 
in order that somebody may make a fortune. But the 
Government of Egypt has been assailed like other 
Governments by persons who, desirous of building up 
private fortunes out of public taxes, clamour for ‘‘ the 
protection of native industries.” In the autumr of 
A 


1899 the Egyptian Cotton Mills Company, Limited, 
issued a prospectus stating that they had been 
authorised by the Egyptian Government to erect the 
first cotton mill in Egypt, and adding : ‘“‘ This Autho- 
risation or Concession contains no stipulation as to the 
payment of duties on the yarns and goods manufac- 
tured, while there is a duty imposed on all such goods 
imported into Egypt equal to 8 per cent. upon their 
value, and there is reason to believe that no other 
Authorisation for the erection of a cotton mill will 
be granted which does not provide for the articles pro- 
duced being placed, in every respect, on the same 
footing as imported goods.” 

Lord Cromer observes that the inference which 
would naturally be drawn by the investing public 
was that the company had been granted a monopoly, 
and would be protected alike from foreign and domestic 
competition. 

The Government of Egypt, however, decided 
that if cotton is to be manufactured an excise duty 
must be levied upon such domestic manufactures equi- 
valent to the customs duty on goods imported. At the 
time when the prospectus was issued there existed an 
export duty of 1 per cent. on Egyptian raw cotton and 
an import duty of 8 per cent. on cotton goods imported. 
Let us see how Lord Cromer defends his policy. It would 
be interesting to know whether it is approved by—let 
us say—Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Neville Lubbock, and 
Sir Howard Vincent. Here, then, are Lord Cromer’s 
words : 

‘In deciding to follow the precedent set by the Govern- 
ment of India, of placing home-made and imported cotton 
on exactly the same footing, the Egyptian Government 
acted with my full concurrence and support. 1 do not 
consider that, in Egyptian interests, it would be at all 
desirable to imperil the considerable revenue derived from 
the customs duties on cotton goods by the creation of an 
industry which would very probably have had to depend 
mainly on Protection for its existence. I regret in this 
matter to have found myself, so far as I can gather, out of 
harmony with a body of local opinion for which I entertain 
a sincere regard. The matter is, I need hardly say, one on 
which very diverse opinions may reasonably be held. I do 
not propose to enter into a discussion on the economic 
aspects of the question. The arguments employed have 
for the most part, been those usually put forward by the ad- 
vocates respectively of Free Trade and Protection. To Free 
Traders the action taken by the Egyptian Government 
requires no defence. I fear that nothing I can say will be 
likely to convince confirmed Protectionists. ; 

‘Whilst in Egypt the measure now under discussion has 
been adversely criticised by Protectionists, in England the 
Egyptian Government has been accused of acting in a 
manner injurious to British interests. This argument needs 
but little comment. The decision of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment was based solely on what it considered, rightly in my 
opinion, to be in the true interests of Egypt. Nevertheless, 
there cannot be a doubt that, incidentally, European—in 


this case mainly British—interests would suffer trom the 
adoption of a Protectionist policy in Egypt.” 


In Egypt, therefore, we have an admirable concrete 
example of the advantages of Free Trade both to the 
Free Trade country itself and to all countries with which 
it has commercial relations. Egyptian trade has been 
allowed to run in its natural channels, and those 
channels have consequently been filled every year with 
an increasing volume of commerce. It was in 1821 
that a French botanist came by chance in Cairo upon a 
plant with a long staple fibre. He at once recognised it to 
be cotton of the finest quality. Soon this plant began to 
be cultivated, and as its excellence was more and more 
appreciated by Lancashire cotton spinners cultivation _ 
rapidly extended. And so high is the quality of its 

cotton, especially of that grown in the Delta, that 
Egypt can afford to impose a small export tax, as if 
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raw cotton were a monopoly, like diamonds or sulphur. 
Almost the entire crop, about one-tenth of that of the 
United States, is exported every year (half of it to 
England), and forms about three-quarters of the total 
exports of Egypt. Egypt seems to rejoice in laughing 
at the Protectionist, sometimes by turning his precepts 
inside out in a fashion that is rather alarming. 
But perhaps it merely wishes to keep up _ that 
tradition of topsy-turviness which is the subject of 
one of the most amusing chapters in Herodotus. 
We will give a modern illustration. One important 
source of Egyptian revenue is the export tax on 
Egyptian cigarettes. Now, in 1890, the quality 
of these cigarettes was going down owing to the 
mixture of home grown with Turkish tobacco, and 
there was danger of a decline in exports, and conse- 
quently in revenue. The Egyptian Government 
promptly prohibited the cultivation of tobacco in Egypt ! 
Most of the tobacco revenue is now, however, derived 
from customs; at least so we gather from one of the 
somewhat confusing tables which accompany Lord 
Cromer’s reports. 





MORE CHAPTERS OF THE CELTIC 
TWILIGHT. 


XI.—MrracuLous CREATURES. 


She are marten cats and badgers and foxes 

in the enchanted woods, but there are, of a cer- 
tainty, mightier creatures, and the lake hides what 
neither net nor line can take. These creatures are of the 
race of the white stag, that flits in and out of the tales 
of Arthur, and of the evil pig that slew Diarmuid where 
Ben Bulben mixes with the sea wind. They are the 
wizard creatures of hope and fear, and they are of them 
that fly and of them that follow among the thickets that 
are about the Gates of Death. A man I know remembers 
“that his father was one night in the wood of Inchy, 
where the lads of Gort used to be stealing rods. He 
was sitting by the wall, and the dog beside him, and 
he heard something come running from Owbawn Weir, 
and he could see nothing, but the sound of its 
feet on the ground was like the sound of the feet 
of a deer. And when it passed him, the dog got 
between him and the wall and scratched at it there, as 
if it was afraid, but still he could see nothing but only 
hear the sound of hoofs. So when it was passed he 
turned and came away home.” ‘‘ Another time,” the 
man says, ‘‘ my father told me he was in a boat out on 
the lake with two or three men from Gort, and one of 
them had an eel-spear, and he thrust it: into the water, 
and it hit something, and the man fainted, and they had 
to carry him out of the boat to land, and when 
he came to himself he said that what he struck 
was like a_ calf, but, whatever it was, it was 
not fish!” A friend of mine is convinced that 
these terrible creatures, so common in lakes, were set 
there in old times by subtle enchanters to watch over 
the gates of wisdom. He thinks that if we sent our 
spirits down into the lakes we would make them of one 
substance, with strange moods of ecstasy and power, 
and go out it may be to the conquest of the world. We 
would, however, he believes, have first to outface and 
perhaps overthrow strange images full of a more power- 
ful life than if they were really alive. It may be that 
we shall look at them without fear when we have 
endured the last adventure, that is death. 


XII.—An EnpuriInG HEArT. 


One day a friend of mine was making a sketch of 
my Knight of the Sheep. The old man’s daughter was 
sitting by, and, when the conversation drifted to love 
and love-making, she said, ‘‘ Oh, father, tell him about 
your love affair.” The old man took his pipe out of his 
mouth, and said : ‘‘ Nobody ever marries the woman he 
loves,” and then, with a chuckle, ‘‘there were fifteen 
of them I liked better than the woman I married,” and 
he repeated many women’s names. He went on to 
tell how, when he was a lad, he had worked for his 
grandfather, his mother’s father, and was called (my 
friend has forgotten why) by his grandfather’s name, 
which, we will say, was Doran. He had a great 
friend, whom I shall call John Byrne; and one day 
he and his friend went to Queenstown to await an 
emigrant ship that was to take John Byrne to America. 
When they were walking along the quay, they 
saw a girl sitting on a seat, crying miserably, and two 
men standing up in front of her quarrelling with one 
another. Doran said: ‘‘I think I know what is wrong. 
That man will be her brother, and ¢ha¢ man will be her 
lover, and the brother is sending her to America to get 
her away from the lover. How she is crying! But I 
think I could console her myself.” Presently the lover 
and brother went away, and Doran began to walk up 
and down before her, saying, ‘‘ Mild weather, miss,” 
or the like. She answered him in a little while, and 
the three began to talk together. The emigrant ship 
did not arrive for some days, and the three drove 
about on outside cars very innocently and happily, 
seeing everything that was to be seen. When at last 
the ship came, and Doran had to break it to her that 
he was not going to America, she cried more after him 
than after the first lover. Doran whispered to Byrne 
as he went aboard ship, ‘‘ Now, Byrne, I don’t grudge 
her to you, but don’t marry young.” 

When the story got to this, the farmer’s daughter 
joined in mockingly with : ‘‘ I suppose you said that for 
Byrne’s good, father.” But the old man insisted that 
he had said it for Byrne’s good ; and went on to tell 
how, when he got a letter telling of Byrne’s engage- 
ment to the girl, he wrote him the same advice. Years 
passed by, and he heard nothing ; and, though he was 
now married, he could not keep from wondering what 
she was doing. Atlast he went to America to find out, 
and though he asked many people for tidings, he could 
get none. More years went by, and his wife was dead, 
and he well on in years, and a rich farmer, with nota 
few great matters on his hands. He found an excuse 
in some vague business to go out to America 
again, and to begin his search again. One day he 
fell into talk with an Irishman in a railway carriage, 
and asked him, as his way was, about emigrants from 
this place and that, and at last, ‘‘ Did you ever hear of 
the miller’s daughter from Innis Rath?” And he 
named the woman he was looking for. ‘Oh, yes,” 
said the other, ‘‘she is married to a friend of mine, 
John McEwin;y. She lives at such-and-such a street in 
Chicago.” Loran went to Chicago and knocked at her 
door. She opened the door herself, and was ‘‘ not a bit 
changed.” He gave her his real name, which he had 
taken again after his grandfather’s death, and the name 
of the man he had met in the train. She did not recog- 
nise him, but asked him to stay to dinner, saying that 
her husband would be glad to meet anybody who knew 
that old friend of his. They talked of many things, but 
for all their talk, I do not know why, he never 
told her who he was. At dinner he asked her 
about Byrne, and she put her head down on the table 
and began to cry, and she cried so he was afraid her 
husband might be angry. He was afraid to ask what 
had happened to Byrne, and left soon after, never to 
see her again. 

When the old man had finished the story, he said : 
‘‘ Tell that to Mr. Yeats, he will make a poem about 
it, perhaps.” But the daughter said : ‘‘ Oh no, father. 
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Nobody could make a poem about a woman like that.” 
Alas! I have never made the poem, perhaps because 
my own heart, which has loved Helen and all the lovely 
and fickle women of the world, would be too sore. 
There are things it is well not to ponder over too much, 
things that bare words are the best suited for. 


W. B. YEartTs. 





THE KWANG-SI REVOLT. 


HOUGH there is an essential difference between 

the avowed aims of the Boxers, who in 1900 
overran Chih-li, and those of the excited peasantry 
of the extreme south of China now in arms in Kwang-Si 
and Kwang-Tung, the danger to foreign residents is, 
nevertheless, considerable. The present outbreak is 
mainly anti-dynastic, and only indirectly anti-foreign. 
But armed mobs may not be depended upon to make 
nice discriminations, and as one very potent cause of 
discontent is the enhanced taxation to which the 
southern provinces are subjected, in order to pay a 
share of the indemnity exacted by foreign Powers for 
the offences of the north, the persons and property of 
aliens dwelling in the towns threatened or already 
captured by the rebels of Kwang-Si stand but a slender 
chance of wholly escaping molestation. It was the 
Viceroy of Nan-King, Liu Kun-yi, an aged official 
with a vast experience of his own countrymen, 
who assured Lord Charles Beresford that if taxes 
had to be levied to provide for the provincial adminis- 
tration, in consequence of the new arrangement in 
regard to /:-kin, he was certain that there would be 
disturbances based upon dislike of the foreigner. And 
it is not merely the fact that the payment of the indem- 
nity by China necessarily involves a certain amount of 
extra taxation of the masses, but the officials of a 
corrupt administration have seized upon the occasion 
as a favourable one to exact far more than the actual 
necessities of the case demand. Western nations are 
being held up to general execration whilst the manda- 
rins extract from the pockets of the people treble or 
quadruple the sums that the Peking Central Govern- 
ment demands in the way of special contributions. 
The effect cannot be other than to intensify the pre- 
vailing ill-will towards the subjects of foreign Powers, 
and to render their position in the cities of the extreme 
south something more, it is to be feared, than insecure. 
The treaty port of Wu-Chau, in Kwang-Si, is close 

to the centre of that disturbed area wherein the two 
Chinese commanders, Ma and Su, are making ineffec- 
tual efforts to suppress a rising that daily becomes 
more formidable. At latest accounts Marshal Su’s 
force had been annihilated on the border. He could 
never have penetrated far into the Kwang-Si province, 
for he was awaiting reinforcements when last we heard 
from him direct, and was content to remain on 
the northern, and comparatively safe, side of the 
Nan-Ling range of mountains. His colleague, 
General Ma, who not long since came down 
from Peking, was dormant at Lien-chau for the 
same reason. Lien-chau is only 15 miles from the sea, 
close to Pakhoi. Reinforcements were slow in arriving, 
Probably for the reason that at Peking there was no 
disposition until too late to view the insurrection as 
Serious. For Kwang-Si and the adjoining province 
of Kwang-Tung are rarely free from disturbances of 
some sort or other, and the marvel is that the Manchu 
rulers of the Empire have so long permitted the turbu- 
lent spirits of this region to molest its peaceable 
inhabitants and to continue their depredations practi- 


cally unchecked. The neglect is the more remarkable 
in that it was in Kwang-Si, and in identically the same 
locality, that the Tai-pings raised the standard of revolt 
in 1851. Wu-chau and its neighbour Nan-ning, as 
ports open to foreign trade, have each a few European 
residents, and for them the situation cannot be other 
than one of extreme anxiety. 

Pin-Chau and Héng-Chau, two of the towns 
held by the rebels, indeed, lie about midway between 
Nan-ning and Wu-chau. Kin-Yuen-Fu, which is a 
city of some importance, stands seventy miles due north 
of Pin-Chau, whilst Ping-Yuen, a town in the next 
province, viz., in Kwei-Chou, is over 130 miles still 
further to the northward, being very near to the capital, 
Kwei-Yang. It affords a fair idea of the spread of the 
rebellion when it is observed that it not only affects, to 
all intents and purposes, the whole of Kwang-Si, 
but extends some way into Kwei-Chou on the north 
and Kwang-Tung on the south. The insurgents 
have captured towns situated as far apart as London 
and Durham, and in addition have contrived to possess 
themselves, to all appearances, of the passes of the 
Nan-Ling range, in one of the defiles of which the 
Imperial troops are reported to have been ambushed. 
The mountains hereabouts form the fastnesses of the 
Wolf-men, as the Chinese term them—aborigines of 
the ‘* Miao-tsu” tribes, whom they have never been 
able thoroughly to subdue. The Kwang-Si rebels ot 
to-day have chosen as their stronghold, in fact, a posi- 
tion from which the Imperialists are likely to find 
extreme difficulty in ousting them. 

But as Chinamen, under all circumstances, decline 
to defend a position when it is in danger of being turned, 
the reinforcing battalions that General Yuan Shi-kai is 
now hurrying down overland will have a chance of re- 
trieving the situation by effectually attacking the rebels 
in the rear. The journey by road from the vicinity of 
Peking to the borders of Kwang-Si will occupy, how- 
ever, at a fair estimate, fully one month, and mean- 
while, unless something unforeseen occurs, the revolt 
must go on, and may assume truly vast pro- 
portions. The Tai-Pings, it will be remembered, 
captured Nan-ning, which was then a Government 
military depot, and though they failed to seize 
Kwei-Lin, the capital of Kwang-Si, they overran 
practically the whole of the province at the very outset 
of the thirteen years’ war. Their very title, it is sup- 
posed, was derived from Tai-Ping, a town not far from 
Nan-ning, and in which the great rebellion is said to have 
been organised. To allow an insurrection to take firm 
root in soil so peculiarly adapted to its growth as 
Kwang-Si seems really to be inviting disaster. It is to 
the continual disorder which prevails that the lack of 
commercial progress at Wu-chau and Nan-ning must be 
ascribed, and the frequent acts of piracy by Chinese on 
the West River afford only further proof of the local 
Government’s utter incapacity. 

Another element of extreme risk is to be recognised 
in the adherence of the famous Triad Society to the 
existing anti-Manchu movement. Hung Siu-Tsuen, 
the apostle of a pseudo-Christianity who constituted 
himself ‘‘ Heavenly King” of the Tai-Pings, failed to 
secure the countenance and co-operation of the Triads 
in the movement of 1851, and was deprived at the out- 
set of much of that support which he undoubtedly 
counted upon obtaining. The Triads are bound 
together by a freemasonry of their own, and are to be 
found not only throughout China, but in Manila, 
Singapore, Malacca, and Penang—wherever Chinamen 
congregate, indeed—East or West. The Triad Society, 
as it is termed by Europeans, is really the San-ho-hui, 
or Society of Triple Harmony, and the symbol it 
employs is an equilateral triangle. Early last century, 
when it fomented a rising in the central and north- 
western provinces of China, it was known as the sect 
of the White-Lily—Pvrh-Lien-Kiao. In Hongkong 
Colony meetings of the Triads are expressly interdicted, 
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but the organisation, illegal as it is everywhere declared 
to be, flourishes in secret. Hung Siu-Tsuen offended the 
Triad chieftains in 1851 by his too severe notions of 
discipline, and they withdrew their followers and ulti- 
mately fought against him, notwithstanding their pro- 
fessions of antagonism to Manchu rule. That so 
powerful a body as the San-ho-hui should be identified 
with the anti-dynastic rising of to-day in Kwang-Si 
says much for the formidable character of the revolt 
which now threatens materially to augment the sum 
total of China’s perils and perplexities. 





THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


HE genteel interior, always a feature of this club’s 
exhibitions, is possibly more conspicuous this 
spring than it ever was before. We are familiar with 
these interiors. They consist of dingy London rooms 
with plain walls, highly polished furniture, a green 
door or dado, one figure or more, and frequently a 
green-shaded lamp ; and they suggest as they re-appear, 
exhibition after exhibition, the presence some- 
where of a property room which sundry enthu- 
siastic and maybe promising art-students take their 
turns at painting. As bits of painting, they are mostly 
well done; it is quite pleasant to mark a dexterous 
high light here or a carefully studied shadow there, the 
clever drawing of a figure or a face. The bulk of 
them, however, owing to the absence of original idea, 
are rather the language of art than art itself, and, 
staled by infinite repetition, they cannot even be 
called exotics. Now, we should not be disposed to 
quarrel with this particular cult, although it makes 
for sickliness, if it did not, as in the present case, 
involve the exclusion of other things. But the 


_fact is that, in spite of two exceptionally fine 


portraits by Messrs. Charles Furse and William Orpen, 
in spite, too, of Mr. Hugh Carter’s ‘‘ Waiting for the 
Remnants” and Mr. David Muirhead’s ‘‘ The lost 
piece of silver,” both of which are distinguished by fine 
colour and breadth of treatment, the collection at the 
Dudley Gallery is less representative and, therefore, less 
interesting than usual. The landscapes especially show 
singular weakness ; we find nothing that equals in import- 
ance or originality the last year’s ‘‘ Nidderdale” of Mr. 
Wilson Steer. To the latter artist we are indebted for 
a subtle piece of humour in his india-rubbery female 
figure, entitled ‘‘ A Nude,” but there is nothing serious 
in the same class of subject pictures. Those genteel 
interiors appear, indeed, to be the body and the spirit 
of the club. We repeat that they are mostly well 
done. Messrs. Orpen and W. Rothenstein do them 
very well; but we should prefer to see these artists do 
them less often so far as the club is concerned, for the 
sake of the public, and also for that of those artistic 
aspirants who seem bent on tendering them the sin- 
cerest form of flattery. 

Yet, as we must select from the fare provided at 
this rather monotonous feast, we take Mr. Orpen’s 
‘*The Valuers.” It has the familiar characteristics, 
even to a green door and a low green dado and the 
way in which the light is thrown on all of the four 
men figures. However, the depth of the shadowy 
room is unmistakable, and the postures are easy and 
eloquent— particularly that of the self-satisfied, silk- 
hatted individual waving his left hand jauntily towards 
the suspended picture under discussion—whilst the pure 
painting of the whole calls forth unstinted praise. 
Conspicuously ‘clever in grouping and expression as 
this work is, it might pass for one of the artist’s best did 
not his ‘‘ Portrait of J. Staats Forbes, Esq.,” remind us, as 


we werereminded at a recent New Gallery exhibition, that 
simple portraiture brings out Mr. Orpen’s individuality 
more prominently than abstract subject picture painting. 
The modelling of the face is worthy of Mr. Ouless, and 
of Mr. Ouless at his best, though we doubt whether 
the latter would have had the courage to let the line 
made by the hat-rim appear amongst the other lines of 
the subject’s forehead! In a word, Mr. Orpen has 
missed little or nothing in this character-study, which by 
its detail loses nothing of breadth. A contrast in treat- 
ment is afforded by Mr. Furse’s unnamed “ Portrait.” 
Mr. Furse is a painter who has always appeared to us to 
require a good deal of room. In the present instance, 
however, he has imposed on himself a fitting, though 
not an excessive, restraint, and the comparatively small 
canvas on which he has rendered his subject—a middle- 
aged man whose character bristles in the wiry grey 
hair and resolute mouth and chin—is instinct with life 
and energy. 

The landscape section of the exhibition is, as we 
have already indicated, curiously deficient. But amongst 
the oil-paintings Mr. Bernhard Sickert’s ‘‘ Zakkedra- 
gerspoort,” with houses and water cool and grey, and 
Mr. Moffat Lindner’s ‘‘ Low tide, Hayle,’’ a seashore- 
scape of wet sand palpitating with golden light, show- 
ing the town in the distance, have at least the merit of 
being wholly without affectation. A seascape possessing 
pleasant colour and considerable movement meets us in 
the ‘‘Ground swell” of Mr. Rudolph Hellwag,though the 
quality of the painting lacks the essential saltness, and 
the movement is slightly suggestive of a stage sea moved 
by wind—from below. Then we find Mr. Brabazon 
once more amongst the water-colourists with a vivid 
impression of an Indian city under an Indian sun. To 
conclude, Mr. A. W. Rich contributes some pleasant if 
not very ambitious work, and Mr. Charles Conder has 
the design for a fan, which deserves more than a pass- 
ing reference. We are not wholly in sympathy with 
Mr. Conder’s art ; it has always the savour of a past 
century, whilst, to speak more definitely, the men and 
women are too often those whom Lancret painted so 
gracefully, because he saw them so. Yet, whilst one 
might easily mistake Mr. Conder’s music for an echo, 
it is impossible not to admire the daintiness and deli- 
cacy, the grouping and the colour, of this romance on 
silk, which he has called ‘‘ The Altercation.” It is far 
more attractive than his larger and apt-to-be-insipid oil 
work, and its unostentatious merits should be recog- 
nised. 

F, J. M. 





A MEASURE OF SHIFTING SAND. 


J.—TuHeE SETTING OF THE COURSE. 


OR three reckless weeks we lived riotously. We 
drank much, thought little, and cast our money to the 
gutters with light hearts. 

At the end of the third week, however, we found our 
common purse was run altogether too low for comfort. — 

We had failed to find work. Folk told us everywhere 
that work of any sort was just then very difficult to obtain. 

“ Business is on the hog for fair,” they said. “ Never 
seed trade so bad. ’S like ’s not you'll get stranded.” 

So the three of us—Powys, Johnson, and myself—went 
to live in a garret at Perry-street, Greenwich-avenue, moving 
in at the beginning of the fourth week. It was a gaunt 
place, that garret, with whitewashed walls much soiled with 
dirty finger-marks. The bed only held two, so that we had 
to take turn-about in sleeping on the floor, with a pile of 
old newspapers for mattress. It was cheap and nasty, but 
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beyond our means. After paying our first week’s bill we 
held a tarpaulin muster, and reckoned up our dollars, and 
between the three of us we had a bare four pounds. 

It was Sunday afternoon—a wet, cheerless day—and 
we held a glum discussion. 

“ Boys,” said Johnson, “ we'll have to make a break 


for somewhere. We've got to pack and tramp. If we 
stop on here another week we'll be stranded, and New 
York’s no sort of a place to get stranded in.” 

“That’s so,” said I, “ but where’ll we strike for? ” 

“ My wee buckshot,” he replied, “ while you and Powys 
there were over at O’Brien’s this morning dicing Jakey for 
lager I was thinking for the lot of you.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“Yes, sir, I was so. I was blarneying with Mrs. 
Blauervelt (the landlady), and she said, if we wanted farm 
work her husband might get us some, as he’s got a small 
farm up to Westchester. He'll be in New York to-night, 
so I’m gettin’ him to come up here, and we'll see if we can’t 
pull his leg for a job.” 

“ And if we can’t ?” 

“Tf the wee buckshot don’t know of anything, he'll 
know anyway where’s a good place to strike. We'll have 
to strike for somewhere. If we get stranded in New Yerk, 
my son, you'll know it. Yes, sir.” 

Until the evening we sat at the window watching the 
dull dripping of the rain. We finished our whisky during 
the afternoon and Johnson made a jest for the occasion. 

“ Sunday before last,” he said, “wet inside. Last Sun- 
day, wet outside. Zis Sunday, wet both.” 

When it grew dark I was sent over the road, to 
O’Brien’s, with fifteen cents and an empty whisky flask. 

Jakey, the German bar-tender, was behind the bar, 
and as he poured the cheap rye through the funnel he asked 
me if it still rained. 

“Yes, Jakey, it’s raining hard.” 

“T tink dis rain it is der break-up of der cold weather. 
Haf you young fellers got jobs yet ?” 

“No, Jakey.” 

“T tink if you don’t look out you'll get stranded. All 
der three of you.” 

When I got back to the garret we all went to tea at 
a little basement eating-house in Seventh-avenue. Tea 
finished, we lit our pipes and tidied things up for the fitter 
reception of our visitor. Johnson had lit the lamp, and 
was commencing his recitation—a recitation he never tired 
of—a moral recitation on the subject of Duty—when a step 
sounded outside and Mr. Blauervelt entered. 

He was a thin, slow little man with cold, watery eyes 
and a hard mouth. His long grey hair was an inch thick 
in bear’s grease, and he spoke slowly, thickly, being none 
too sober. 

“Well my sporty boys,” he said, “I’m pleased to meet 
you. Sol hear you're lookin’ fer work on a farm?” 

“Yes, Mr. Blauervelt,” replied Johnson. “Pass over 
the rockin’-chair, Jan. Sit down, Mr. Blauervelt. Will you 
have just a wee taste of rye?” 

“T do’n’ mind ef I do. Well, to think now.” 

Johnson poured him a stiff dram, and continued : 

“D’ye know of any job going, down in your part of 
the world, Mr. Blauervelt ?” 

“No, sir, dern ef I do. I got a small farm down to 
Westchester, but I got all the help I want myself. ’N’ I 
don’ know of anyone wants a man. Kin you milk any ?” 

“Why, sure.” 

“°N’ you kin hitch up ’n’ groom a horse I reckon ?” 

“te 

“°N’ are you purty handy with an axe at all ?” 

An emphatic “ yes” from all three. None of us had 
ever swung an axe, but the past four weeks had sort of 
blunted our moralities. 

“Well, I guess you oughter have no diff'culty in gettin’ 
a job. Trouble is where to start yo’.” 

“Will you have another drop of rye, Mr. Blauervelt ? 
We may as well have a little light on the subject.” 

“T don’ mind ef I do. Well now.” 





A long pause. 

“T tell you what I’ll do for you young fellers. I seen 
you, ’n’ I likes your looks ’n’ I’ll do bv you same as | 
would for one of the fam’ly. I know a Produce Merchant 
in Thirteenth-street ’n’ Broadway, ’n’ mebbe he kin fix 
things. I'll give yo’ a letter t ’im.” He went to the 
ricketty table, and wrote a short note which he handed to us. 

“Yo’ call on him ’n’ give him this from me. I dunno 
ef he’s wantin’ any help, but he’s got a farm down to White 
Plains, ‘n’ mebbe he’ll be gettin’ his summer help jest about 
now. ’N’ anyway,” he concluded, “White Plains ’ud be 
a fine place for you young fellers to strike fer. There ain’t 
no flies on White Plains, no, sir.” 

It was two o’clock in the early morming of Monday 
before the party broke up. I made two trips to Paddy 
O’Brien’s for more whisky, and for a long while sat at the 
ricketty table with the others, drinking, smoking, and bear- 
ing a hand with a dull game of euchre. 

I fell asleep before our guest left us, waking up now 
and again to listen to dull scraps of conversation. 

“Well, here’s happy days.” 


“ Lerrer go.” 

“Cabul Town’s by Cabul River draw the bugle blow 
the sword ”—this from Powys. 

“°N’ I says this about you young fellers. You're 
all right. There ain’t no flies on none o’ you. Less have 


‘nother drink——” 

Then Mr. Blauervelt sang, “The Red, White, and 
Blue,” and as he staggered from the room he paused a 
while to steady himself with the door-post. 

“*N’ how many cords o’ wood—kin—you cut in a 
day ?” he asked Johnson. 

“T can cut—ten cords—of wood—in any day o’ the 
week—if the axe’s is anyways—sharp.” 

Mr. Blauervelt made a drunken comment. 

“°N’ yo’ must be purty handy—with an axe. Yes, sir.” 

The Produce Merchant—Mr. Green—was a_ stout, 
fresh-coloured, hearty fellow, who gave us a patient hear- 
ing, and asked us many questions. 

“T ain’t in want of any help myself,” he said, “but 
you oughtn’t to find no diff’culty in strikin’ a job. What 
hev you been doin’ ?” (This to me.) 

“ Oh, I’ve been to sea.” 

“Yew don’t say. Well, I guess sailors kin paint. 
Isn’t that so ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I got a house to White Plains wants paintin’ 
pretty bad. I could start you in doin’ that. I shouldn’t 
pay yo’ no wages—only give yo’ your board ’n’ a room.” 

“T’m afraid that wouldn’t do for me, Mr. Green.” 

“Well, you know best, that’s sure.” 

He turned to Powys. 

“*N’ are you lookin’ fer work on a farm, too ?” 

Powys bowed. 

“ Say, ef you get goin’ around in them dandy collars 
’n’ cuffs, they'll think you own the place, that’s sure. I 
guess you ought to be workin’ in a store. You couldn't 
hustle no milk-cans.” 

Here Johnson chipped in. 
White Plains to strike, anyway ? 
there if we went down on spec. ?” 

“Well, I guess White Plains is a good place to strike. 
There’s plenty of work goin’ around, and jest about now's 
the time. Farmers ’ll be gettin’ their summer-help, ’n’— 
then it’ll soon be hay season. I’m real sick I can't fix 
things for you, but I guess you'll make out alright. Pleased 
to ’ve met you. ty 


“What sort of a place is 
Would we get stranded 


Good mom’n’. 

And he dismissed us with a nod, and returned to his 
tobacco chewing and New York Journal. 

We held a short consultation in Thirteenth-street, and 
then moved on to the docks to lay the question of White 
Plains before a queer derelict of our acquaintance—one 
Medwin—employed as time-keeper at the Red Star Wharf. 

We found him at the Wharf entrance in a moody un- 
shaved condition, chewing an unlit cigar. 

“ Well, boys, ’n’ what in the hell d’ye want with me ?” 
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“Why, Medwin, what ails you? Has your girl given 
you the turn-down ?” 

“That’s just what she has. I feel pretty rocky this 
morning. I just got a legal separation from my wife. Will 
you have a drink ?” 

“Why sure. We’ve come to ask you about White 
Plains. Is White Plains any sort of a place for three wee 
buckshots to get work in ?” 

“ Ah, to with you and your White Plains. What 
the blazes you want to work on a farm for gets me clear. 
You've not got the necks for it. You're three young fools 
if you ask me. But come on round to the Roost, and 
maybe we'll get some light on the subject.” 

The Roost was an odd little saloon between Bleecker- 
street and Greenwich-avenue. Off the bar was a small par- 
lour filled with curios, many of them indecent—and hung 
about with pictures of a like stamp. We spent much 
money and much time in that little parlour. In the even- 
ings we would sit there listening to the music—for music of 
a pot-house kind was one of the attractions. Medwin 
would usually be there and Medwin’s friends, and being so 
near our lodgings it was an easy matter to get home after 
the saloon had closed—a point to be considered by folk 
with such thirsts as ours. 

Medwin saluted the bar-tender. 
the world usin’ you ?” 

“Oh out a sight. What’ll you drink ?” 

We took our drinks inte the little parlour while Med- 
win button-holed a stout affable soaker and asked him to 
join the party. 

“Regan,” he said, “these young fellers are friends of 
mine. Let me introduce you. Mr. Regan.” 

Mr. Regan bowed. “ Pleased to meet you,” he said. 

“They’re thinkin’ of strikin’ f'r White Plains, to get 
work on a farm,” continued Medwin. “ D’ye think White 
Plains ’ud be a good place to strike ? D’ye know White 
Plains at all ?” 

“Well, I should smile. 





“ Well, Jim, ’n’ how’s 


Naw, I’ve no sort of use for 
White Plains myself. ’F you strike White Plains you'll get 
stranded sure. But I tell you a place to strike. Katonah. 
You strike Katonah, and you'll be away up in G. There’s 
—there’s—an all-fired fine country back of Katonah.” 

“T was telling them as we came along,” remarked Med- 
win, “that they weren’t very thick in the neck for farm- 
hands.” 

“ Ah, shucks,” said Regan; “do’m good. Why ? 
Let ’em hustle a few gawl-dern milk-cans ’n’ they'll come 
back thicker’n the neck than hell.” 

“Well,” said Medwin, turning to us. “ You hear? 
Now, you take my advice, drop all this dam fancy racket 
of drinkin’ yourselves blue, an’ hump yourselves for 
Katonah’s soon as you can. Go to-day. I must be gettin’ 
back to the wharf. Do as I tell you, now. Go to-day. 
Start right now, and let me hear how you make out.” 

He shook hands heartily all round, and passed out of 
the bar into the road. Mr. Regan rose and stretched him- 
self. 

“That’s straight goods I guess,” he said, “ you want 
to make tracks right away. Get right in ’n’ hustle ’s soon’s 
you kin. Yes, sir. And,” he continued impressively, in 
an unsteady sing-song: 


“*Vew’ll either return as Presi dents 
Or generals in the army.’ 


One. Two. Three. Shift. 
pleased to have met you.” 

When Mr. Regan had gone Johnson called the bar- 
tender. “Now I want one of your patent stiffeners. None 
o’ your dam knock-out drops, now. Get us three Long 
John Collinses. Have you got any Square-face ?” 

“Sure.” 

“ Well, make them of Square-face.” 


And we drank good luck to Katonah through long 
straws. 


So long, young fellers. Real 


JoHN MASEFIELD. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SLANT OFF THE LAND. 


E live a very little time. Before we have 
reached the middle of our time, perhaps, but 
not long before, we discover the magnitude of our in- 
heritance. Consider England. How many men, I 
should like to know, have discovered before thirty what 
treasures they may work in her air? She magnifies us 
inwards and outwards; her fields can lead the mind 
down towards the subtle beginning of things ; the tiny 
irridescence of insects ; the play of light upon the facets 
of a blade of grass. Her skies can lead the mind up 
infinitely into regions where it seems to expand and fill, 
no matter what immensities. 

It was the Wind off the Land that made me think 
of all this possession in which I am to enjoy so short a 
usufruct. I sat in my boat holding that tiller of mine 
which is not over firm, andis but a rough bar of iron. 
There was no breeze in the air, and the little deep vessel 
swung slightly to the breathing of the sea. Her great 
main sail and her balloon-jib came overlazilyasshe swung, 
and filled themselves with the cheating semblance of a 
wind. The boom creaked in the goose-neck, and at every 
roll the slack of the main sheet tautened with a kind of 
little thud which thrilled the deck behind me. I saw 
under the curve of my head-sail the long and hazy line, 
which is the only frontier of England; the plain that 
rather marries with than defies her peculiar seas. For 
it was in the Channel, and not ten miles from the coast- 
line of my own county that these thoughts rose in me 
during the calm at the end of winter, and the boat was 
drifting down more swiftly than I knew upon the ebb 
of the outer tide. Far off to the south sunlight played 
upon the water, and was gone again. The great ships 
did not pass near me, and so I sat under a hazy sky 
restraining the slight vibration of the helm and waiting 
for the wind. 

In whatever place a man may be, the spring will 
come to him. I have heard of men in prison who 
would note the day when its influence passed through 
the narrow window that was their only communion 
with their kind. It comes even to men in cities ; men 
of the stupid, political sort, who think in maps, and 
whose interest is in the addition of numbers. Indeed, 
I have heard such men in London itself expressing 
pleasure when a south-west gale came up in April from 
over the pines of Hampshire and of Surrey and mixed 
the Atlantic with the air of the fields. To me this year 
the spring came suddenly, like a voice speaking, 
though a low one—the voice of a person subtle, 
remembered, little-known, and always desired. For 
a wind blew off the land. 

The surface of the sea northward between me and 
the coast of Sussex had been for so many hours elastic, 
smooth and dull, that 1 had come to forget the 
indications of a change. But here and there, a long 
way off, little lines began to show, which were indeed 
broad spaces of ruffled waters, seen edgeways from the 
low free board of my boat. These joined and made a 
surface all the way out towards me, but a surface not 
yet revealed for what it was, nor showing the move- 
ment and life and grace of waves. For no light shone 
upon it, and it was not yet near enough to be distin- 
guished. It grew rapidly, but the haze and silence had 
put me into so dreamy a state that I had forgotten the 
ordinary anxiety and irritation of a calm, nor had I at 
the moment that eager expectancy of movement which 
should accompany the sight of that dark line upon 
the sea. 

Other things possessed me, the memory of home 
and of the Downs. There went before this breeze, as 


it were, attendant servants, outriders who brought 
with them the scent of those first flowers in the North 
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Wood or beyond Gumber Corner, and the fragrance of 
our grass, the savour which the sheep know at least, 
however much the visitors to my dear home ignore it. 
A deeper sympathy even than that of the senses came 
with those messengers, and brought me the beeches 
and the rustle of leaves, although I was so far out at 
sea, tor the loneliness of this great water recalled the 
loneliness of the woods, and both those solitudes—the 
real and the imaginary—mixed in my mind together as 
they might in the mind of a sleeping man. 

Before this wind as it approached, the sky also 
cleared: not of clouds, for there were none, but of that 
impalpable and warm mist which seems to us, who 
know the South country and the Channel, to be so often 
part of the sky, and to shroud without obscuring the 
empty distances of our seas. There was a hard clear 
light to the north ; and even over the Downs, low as 
they were upon the horizon, there was a sharp belt of 
blue. I saw the sun strike the white walls of Lady 
Newburgh’s Folly, and I saw, what had hitherto been 
all confused, the long line of the Arundel Woods con- 
trasting with the plain. Then the boom went over to 
port, the jib filled, I felt the helm pulling steadily for 
the first time in so many hours, and the boat responded. 
The wind was on me ; and though it was from the north 
that wind was warm, for it came from the sheltered 
hills. 

Then, indeed, I quite forgot those first few moments, 
which had so little to do with the art of sailing, and 
which were perhaps unworthy of the jolly life that 
goes with the governing of sails and rudders. For one 
thing, I was no longer alone ; a man is never alone with 
the wind—and the boat made three. There was work to 
be done in pressing against the tiller and in bringing 
her up to meet the seas, small though they were, 
for my boat was also small. Life came into everything ; 
the Channel leapt and (because the wind was across the 
tide) the little waves broke in small white tips: in 
their movement and my own, in the dance of the boat 
and the noise of the shrouds, in the curtsey of the long 
sprit that caught the ridges of foam and lifted them in 
spray, even in the free streaming of that loose untidy 
end of line which played in the air from the leach, as 
young things play from wantonness, in the rush of the 
water, just up to and sometimes through the lee 
scuppers, in the humming tautness of the sheet, in 
everything about me there was exuberance and joy. 
The sun upon the twenty million faces of the waves 
made music rather than laughter, and the energy which 
this first warmth of the year had spread all over the 
Channel and shore, while it made life one, seemed also to 
make it innumerable. We were now not only three, the 
wind and my boat and I; we were all part (and masters for 
the moment) ofa great throng. I knew them all by their 
names, which I had learnt a long time ago, and which 
I have often written down. I will not be ashamed to 
repeat them here, for good things never grow old. 
There was the Wave that brings good Tidings, and 
the Wave that breaks on the Shore, and the Wave of 
the Island, and the Wave that helps, and the Wave 
that lifts forrard, the kindly Wave and the youngest 
Wave, and Amathea the Wave with the bright hair, all 
the waves that come up round Thetis in her train when 
she rises from the side of the old man, her father, 
where he sits on his throne in the depth of the sea; 
when she comes up cleaving the water and appears to 
her sons in the upper world. 


The Wight showed clear before me. I was certain 
with the tide of making the Horse buoy and Spithead 
while it was yet afternoon, and before the plenitude of 
that light and movement should have left me. I settled 
down to so much and such exalted delight as to a 
settled task. I lit my pipe for a further companion 
(since it was good to add even to so many), I kept my 
right shoulder only against the tiller, for the pressure 
was now steady and sound. I felt the wind grow heavy 
and equable, and I caught over my shoulder the merry 


wake of this very honest moving home of mine as she 
breasted and hissed through the sea. 

Here then was the prorer end of a long cruise. It 
was spring time, and the season for work on land. 
I had been told so by the heartening wind. And 
as I went still westward, remembering the duties 
of the land, the sails still held full, the sheets and the 
weather shrouds still stood taut and straining, and the 
little clatter of the broken water spoke along the 
lee-run. And so the ship sailed on. 
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THE THEATRE. 


“IN JAPAN” AT THE ALHAMBRA. 


F only the ballet were assigned its proper place as a 
department of dramatic art, Zes Papillons and Old 
China at the Empire and the new Zn Japan at the Alhambra 
would be recognised as affording more refined pleasure to 
the eye than the entertainments at any of the London 
theatres. Nowhere but in these ballets can be seen such 
a wealth of colour, and nowhere is colour so beautifully 
chosen or organised into such effective combinations. No- 
where so well as in the ballet can be found that grace of 
carriage which forms so large a part of the art of acting. 
Nowhere but in ballet are there shown so many degrees of 
the art of movement in time to music, which ranges from 
pantomime to the quickest steps of the dance, and affords 
an gsthetic pleasure distinct from anything else in the 
theatre. But a public which will crowd to the religious 
vulgarities of Ben Hur or The Sign of the Cross has not yet 
grown out of the prejudice that the ballet is something 
wicked, and these delightful entertainments are confined to 
the music-halls and sandwiched between the exhibitions of 
a comic bicyclist and a troupe of acrobats. 

The ballet has not, of course, always been so despised. 
But it may be questioned whether it is not now in a better 
position than when it was a sort of parasite on grand opera. 
For ballet is really a very distinct art from opera. Both 
arts appeal to the eye and to the ear. But in ballet it is 
the eye which should receive the greatest pleasure, in opera 
the ear. For this reason those ballets of the last few 
years in which songs and dialogue have been combined 
with dancing are in fact corruptions of the true form, and 
one is glad to see that although one “vocal ballet” re- 
mains at the Alhambra, both the ballets at the Empire 
and the new production at the Alhambra are “ pantomime 
ballets.” For it is the essence of the true ballet that move- 
ment and not voice should be the form of expression by 
the characters on the stage, and that the story should be 
expressed by gesture in time to music as it should be illus- 
trated by dancing. 

It can perhaps hardly be said that in the expression 
and illustration of a story the new Alhambra ballet quite 
reaches this ideal. Its beauties are chiefly of another kind. 
In the first place, the story is not very well chosen for ex- 
pression in pantomime. To convey drama to an audience 
by the limited means of gesture it is necessary that the story 
should either be previously well known or that it shouldt 
be one in which the main incidents can be obviously ex 
plained by action without words and where the appearanc 
of the characters suggest their purpose in the story. A fai 
story like Beauty and the Beast—produced as a ballet at 
the Alhambra a few years ago, with the Italian pantomimist 
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Egidio Rossi as the old father—is an admirable theme 
for pantomime, because the main incidents are known, and 
the emotions which the pantomimist is expressing can be 
interpreted by this knowledge. So, too, is a plot like 
that of Mlle. Jane May’s Z’Enfant Prodigue, in which 
the appearance of the characters explains their function 
and the actions explain the story. The father, the mother, 
the temptress, the boy, were obvious characters, and the 
boy stealing the jewels and the father’s and mother’s grief 
were expressive actions. But with Japanese characters it 
is not so clear, and the author of this scenario complicates 
the effect still further by choosing a rather involved instead 
of a directly emotional story. It was not easy to see that 
one character was supposed to be the governor of a pro- 
vince, another the keeper of a tea-house, a third a dis- 
tinguished geisha, and so on. And the details of the story 
were far too elaborate for there to be any chance of ex- 
pressing them in pantomime. It was perhaps partly on this 
account that the pantomimic passages did not give much 
indication of what was happening, but it was cer- 
tainly partly on account of the inability of the actors to 
keep their gesture in exact time to the orchestra. For this 
makes both the expressiveness and the pleasure of musical 
pantomime, and although the performers at the Alhambra 
made attempts, it is clearly an art which English actors 
have yet to learn, and in which indeed they have yet to 
learn to take serious interest. 


Again, it is perhaps because the story is neither very 
strongly dramatic nor very idyllic that the dances can 
scarcely be said to be an illustration of any part of it. In 
the complete ballet the dances should belong to the story, 
and if they do not follow from it should at least have some 
connection with it. In the Alhambra ballet the dances 
are merely independent exhibitions, some suggested by 
Japanese costume but others absolutely inconsequent inven- 
tions. They illustrate nothing which has any conaectio1 
with the little love drama of the characters. 

But it must not be supposed from this criticisin of 
the pantomimic side of Jz Japan that it is not a delight- 
ful ballet. It is in some ways the most charming that has 
recently been given in London. It is something to have the 
music by so distinguished a composer as M. Louis Ganne. 
But it is in its costumes and in the invention and stage 
management of its dances that it makes its chief success. 
M. Comelli has designed some dresses which are quite 
beautiful. The richness and boldness of some of the 
colouring is not only regulated by a fine sense of colour 
composition, but by real taste in the colours themselves. 
Even in the brightest tones they are never crude or 
staring. Moreover, there is an endless variety. They 
range from bright gold Japanese armour, through dresses 
of black, white, and gold, and others of bright red and 
yellow, to numbers of combinations of soft-coloured gauzes 
and silks. It is not only an effect of blossom and chrysan- 
themums, which one usually associates with stage Japan, 
but of rich and dark colours as well. It is certainly none of 
it very realistically Japanese. It is Japanese costume and 
Japanese dancing adapted to the convention of European 
ballet. And in this deliberate conventionality lies part of its 
charm. Realism has so taken possession of the pictorial side 
of theatrical art that the ballet is almost the only depart- 
ment where purely conventional and purely decorative effects 
can be attempted without being considered incongruous. 
Mr. Gordon Craig’s stage decorations are not admitted as 
illustration of an opera, but are not regarded as out of place 
as the background to a masque. Perhaps the beautiful 
effects which may be obtained from studied unreality in 
ballet may convince some managers of theatres that realism 
is not the final word even in the scenery of plays. 

Scarcely less excellent than M. Comelli’s costumes 
are Signor Coppi’s dances—invented with skill and fancy 
and stage-managed with a sense of freedom and _pictu- 
resqueness that is rare in the geometrical arrangements of 
most ballet masters. A Japanese clog dance, a dance in 
which swords, held in each hand, are swung around and 
crossed, a dance of twirling umbrellas, a dance of jugglers, 
a dance of fans alternately raised and lowered, a delight- 


ful dance of waving branches of blossom—all show origin- 
ality of idea as well as technical skill in arrangement. From 
Signor Coppi’s point of view it is certainly a refreshingly 
unconventional ballet. 

And there is no prima ballerina in short skirts and 
muscular legs. 


. < 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MunICcEPs. 


TAXATION OF LICENSES. 


Few people realise that the mere equalisation of the 
license-duties would produce more than the corn and 
flour tax, but it is satisfactory to regard steady progress 
of public opinion in the direction of this much-needed 
reform. The Sfectator, for instance, in its leader on 
the Budget, observes : 

‘We cannot see why the sum paid to the State by those 
to whom it grants the immensely valuable privilege of 
retailing intoxicants should not have been increased. At 
present the State creates, on moral and politic grounds, 
monopoly privileges which are worth many millions a year, 
and yet most strangely and improvidently flings this valuable 
national asset at random into the laps of certain fortunate 
brewers and pvblicans. There is no reason or method in 
the financial arrangements which have grown up in regard to 
our licensing system.” 

The Jnvestors’ Review, referring to the £ 5,100,000 
expected from new taxation, maintains its position : 

“We cannot describe this as bold finance, but it shows 
considerable cunning, and it averts the reform urgently 
called for in the licensing duties. By that reform alone, on 
just and equitable lines, as Zhe Speaker pointed out some 
weeks ago, the Chancellor of the Exchequer might easily 
have obtained the wiole of the money he seeks.” 

In the debate on Monday Mr. T. G. Ashton took 
the same line. The Chancellor, he said, ‘‘ might have 
reformed the licensing duties on public-houses, which 
at present bore very unfairly on the small houses.” 


Lonpon LocomoTION. 


It is quite difficult to know where one stands in the 
London underground railway question. First of all we 
had Mr. Yerkes and Mr. Perks promising to electrify 
the District. Then Mr. Yerkes and Messrs. Speyer 
came forward, promising, for a modest £ 15,000,000, 
to solve all our difficulties by a huge system of tubes 
feeding the District and uniting the great termini. 
Now everything is unsettled again, for Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, assisted by Mr. A. F. Hills, of the early Vic- 
torian steamboats, and Mr. Clifton Robinson, of the 
Hammersmith tramways, is asking Parliament to 
sanction a little tube scheme involving £ 26,000,000. 
Above ground the London County Council have secured 
a notable success. Nine times ithas sought powers to 
construct a tram-line along the Embankment. On 
Monday, after an interesting debate, in which Sir J. 
Dickson Poynder, a philanthropic Conservative, sup- 
ported Mr. John Burns, the Council’s bill was carried 
by a majority of 19 votes. 


A CouNCILLOR’s GUIDE. 


We were recently asked by a correspondent in 
search of guidance to recommend ‘‘a manual de- 
scribing the constitution, principal functions, quali- 
fications for membership, and proceedings in elections 
of the various bodies responsible for local govern- 
ment.” Oddly enough, we had received, just two 
days before, a work which appeared to meet the 
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requirements of our correspondent. In a Concise 
Handbook of Local Government Law,* Mr. C. J. F. 
Atkinson has put together in language which a layman 
may understand, the law as it affects parish, district, 
and county councils, including the levying and spending 
of rates. It may be that in his desire to be both brief 
and intelligible the author has sacrificed a little of the 
precision which a legal work requires. Of its three 
parts the first, on parish and rural district councils, is 
rather scanty; the second, on urban and borough 
councils, very full; and third, on county coun- 
cils, sufficiently long for its purpose. His book, 
however, is distinguished from other text-books 
on local government law by dealing more with 
the work of councils than with their constitutional 
or political aspect. It is, in short, a book for the 
councillor or the intelligent ratepayer rather than for 
the council’s clerk. As such it appears to us to fill a 
gap in the literature of local government. His obser- 
vations on practical points, such as the relative advan- 
tages of issuing urban council stock and of borrowing 
from Loan Commissioners, indicate that the author has 
had a considerable experience in the management of 
local affairs. 


[Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MuNICEPS, Speaker offices.] 





PERSONAL TALK. 


Mr. GeorGe RussE v’s article in the Daily News on the 
degeneration that is showing itself in English social life 
has aroused some attention, and Dr. Horton, writing to 
that paper, has suggested that ‘‘to elicit a strong 
opinion and a resolute determination from the Puritan 
side of English life may be perhaps the first step towards 
the correction of the evil which Mr. Russell describes.” 
Reading and admiring as I do everything that comes 
from Mr. Russell’s clever pen, and recognising his right 
to be heard on such a subject, I yet think that 
his picture of the vices of society is overdrawn. That 
is to say that, although what is called smart society 
may be every bit as decadent as he says it is, there still 
exists an enormous number of sensible, well-behaved 
people, in the higher branches of the social tree, of 
whom Mr. Russell himself is one, who are not at all 
likely to be carried away by the vulgarity and ostenta- 
tion of the pleasure-seeking mob. They do not make 
nearly so much noise either in conversation or in print 
as that objectionable class, but their influence through- 
out the country is greater. 


THE increasing love of the country and of country 
pursuits amongst the leisured classes is one thing that 
tends to keep them out of mischief; and the modern 
custom of ‘* week-end” visits to country houses in the 
height of the London season, on which Mr. Russell has 
touched, is not to be condemned because some foolish 
people can think of no better way of spending a Sun- 
day in June than to shut themselves up indoors and play 
bridge. Atno time has the pursuit of gardening, for in- 
stance, been more enthusiastically followed than it is now, 
and men are as keen on healthy open-air sport as ever 
they were in the days of Squire Allworthy. I should 
Say more so, because in those times there was a class 
of fops who were never happy away from the pavements, 
while nowadays ayoung man who cared for nothing but 
London and London pursuits would be likely to keep 
his preferences to himself. 





dt * and D. Robinson, Leeds; Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal 
Exchange,‘E.C.. 244 pp., price 3s. 6d. 


But to come to Dr. Horton and his Puritan protest, 
I suppose such a protest would be an exhibit of the 
Nonconformist conscience, which has its uses in the 
larger life of the nation. But what effect would it have 
on the pursuits of the smart set? Absolutely none. 
They would care nothing for it, and, as long as they do 
not overstep the bounds of the law, you cannot insist 
upon their altering their way of life any more than you 
can stop the other unsatisfactory class at the bottom 
from misbehaving themselves within limits legally laid 
down. The unfortunate thing is that, although the smart 
set quite contentedly ignores the strictures of the middle 
classes, the middle classes themselves seem to be drawn 
tosome extent towards imitating theimproprieties which, 
on the whole, they condemn. Dr. Horton has noticed this 
and deplores it. Well, there is the field in which Puritan 
determination can work. Let it leave alone the noisy 
few on whom its energies will be wasted, and set itself 
against the snobbery which is sapping its own powers. 
The smart set, if all one hears of them is true, do not 
succeed particularly well in amusing even themselves, 
and if they were ignored instead of being imitated they 
would have little power to affect the main current of 
English social life. aren 

Mr. RicHarp Le GALLIENNE has, apparently, 
shaken off the dust of London from his feet for good. 
No longer does he sit at home and mischievously 
parody the masterpiece of a great poet. No longer 
does he wander through the lanes of England on his 
sentimental quests or enliven the proceedings in pro- 
vincial Congregational chapels with his lectures. The 
city of New York now claims him as one of its brightest 
and “snappiest” reporters. He is occasionally ‘‘ put 
on to” sensational police cases, and his descriptions of 
the scenes in court and his discussions of the mysteries 
that are there disclosed are eagerly read by those 
whose sense is pleasantly titillated by finding such 
matters dealt with by a genuine bush-haired poet. 
But there are Americans who object to the yoking of 
this Pegasus with the horses of the Yellow Press. The 
Philistine has thus addressed Mr. Le Gallienne : 

“ Already there are fatal signs that the thrush in Dicky’s 
throat is warbling off tune—and, indeed, gasping for air in 
the hothouse atmosphere of Gotham. Flee the great Babel 
where lite is death, and come out to Sunup, Dicky, where 
there is always a bunk for you at the cabin in the woods 
and a plate on the table, and where again you may sing as 
of yore!” 

It is to be hoped, in the interests of literature, that Mr. 
Le Gallienne will resist this advice. It is hard to for- 
give him for his Rubazyat, and there are no signs to 
show that he has yet repented of that crime. 





Ir precedent is to be followed there will be a large 
number of peerages created at the Coronation. Queen 
Victoria created eleven, and both George IV. and 
William 1V. twenty-two, but some of these were 
merely higher honours conferred on existing peers. 
The main interest in the forthcoming list of honours 
wil] be in the lower degrees—in the baronetcies and 
knighthoods, which will be considered the fitting 
rewards for services to science, art, and literature, if, 
indeed, art and literature are to be recognised at all. 
It is said that Mr. Lecky is to be rewarded with a 
peerage; but Mr. Lecky is a public man in a sense 
in which other men of letters are not. It is also said 
that Dr. Conan Doyle and Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
are to be knighted. Would this be a recognition 
of their achievements in literature or of the popu- 
larity of their writings? If the former, there are 
many men of letters who may be expected to be 
rewarded with baronetcies at least. There are Mr. 
Augustine Birrell and Mr. Quiller-Couch. If popu- 
larity is to be the test, we may expect a Sir Guy 
Boothby, a Sir W. W. Jacobs, and a Sir. H. G. Wells. 
The poet who wrote ‘‘ Ad Astra” ought not to be for- 
gotten, and there would certainly be a Lord Caine of 
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Man and a Baroness Corelli of Stratford-on-Avon. It 
might be as well to knight the permanent staff of 
Punch en bloc and give a peerage to Mr. Burnand. 
These creations would be popular, and others might be 
thought of which would add to the general interest of 
the list. At any rate it is to be hoped that the Poet 
Laureate will not be left out this time. A knighthood 
it is supposed would give him pleasure, and it could by 
no possibility hurt anybody else, for Sir Lewis Morris 
has got one already. “ 





THE POLITICIAN. 


STRONG and striking Personality, 
Worth several hundred thousand pounds— 
Of strict political Morality— 
Was walking in his park-like Grounds ; 
When, just as these began to pall on him 
(I mean the Trees, and Things like that), 
A Person who had come to call on him 
Approached him, taking off his Hat. 


He said, with singular veracity : 
**T serve our Sea-Girt Mother-Land 
In no conspicuous capacity. 
I am but an Attorney ; and 
I do a little elementary 
Negotiation, now and then, 
As Agent for a Parliamentary 
Division of the Town of N——. 


As merely one of the Electorate, 
A Member of the Commonweal— 
Before completing my Directorate, 
I want to know the way you feel 
On matters more or less debateable ; 
As—whether our Imperial Pride 
Can treat as taxable or rateable 
The Gardens of——” His host replied : 


‘The Ravages of Inebriety 
(Alas! increasing Day by Day !) 
Are undermining all Society. 
I do not hesitate to say 
That England squanders her abilities. 
Observe how Montenegro treats 
Her Educational Facilities 
And (as you mention the defeats) 


I bitterly deplore their frequency. 
On Canada we are agreed. 

The Laws protecting Public Decency 
Are very, very lax indeed ! 

The Views of most of the Nobility 
Are very much the same as mine, 
On Canon Gore’s eligibility. . . . 
I trust that you remain to dine?” 


His Lordship pressed with importunity, 
As rarely he had pressed before. 
It gave them both an opportunity } 
To know each other’s value more. 
H. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
CROMWELL IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str,—There is a very simple answer to tne long letter 
signed “Mary A. M. Marks,” in reply to a sentence in my 
review of Firth’s Puritan Army. I have never justified nor 
sought to excuse Cromwell’s campaign in Ireland. On the 
contrary, I have condemned it in terms as strong as have 
been used by any English, or indeed Irish, historian. In 
my review of Firth’s book I made no sort of defence of it, 
nor did I allude to it. In my Life of Cromwell I gave a 
chapter to his campaign in Ireland, and it is a pity that 
before attacking me, under a patent misconception, Mrs. 
Marks should not have referred to my own words. ‘These 
are some of them. “No admiration for Cromwell, for his 
genius, courage, and earnestness—no sympathy with the 
cause that he upheld in England—can blind us to the truth, 
that the lurid light of this great crime burns still after cen- 
turies across the history of England and of Ireland; that 
it is one of those damning charges which the Puritan 
theology has yet to answer at the bar of humanity ” (p. 140). 
Summing up his career in Ireland I wrote (p. 147), “ He was 
tle incarnation of Puritan passion, the instrument of Englis‘ 
ambition ; the official authority by whom the whole work 
was carried out, the one man ultimately responsible for the 
rest,” and I add “ for generations to come he must bear the 
weight of the legendary ‘curse.’” My account, published 
many years before those of Dr. Gardiner and Mr. Firth, 
entirely agrees with theirs; and I most thoroughly accept 
all that these learned historians have written on this matter. 

To accuse me of defending Cromwell’s campaign or 
policy in Ireland is the old fallacy of ignoratio elenchi—the 
heated attack on something that was never asserted. Crom- 
well, if legally and morally responsible for much of the 
policy in Ireland (in which he was nine months) was carrying 
out the policy of the whole Puritan party, and his acts were 
approved by Fairfax, Vane, Milton, and Lucy Hutchinson. 
To call his Declaration of January, 1650, “the most wicked 
document ever put forth by a statesman,” is to show a 
radical incapacity to form a historical judgment. Horrible 
things were done in Ireland on both sides all through the 
17th century, and monstrous falsehoods were believed by 
both sides. But what I complain of is, that any responsible 
person to-day should repeat the monstrous falsehoods 
about Cromwell’s personal character, motives, aims, and 
his acts in England and relating to England, under the 
stimulus of race and religious animosity. “Carrion” 
Heath and his silly lies are excusable in the fury of the 
Restoration. They are not excusable in the twentieth 
century.—Yours, &c., 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Will you permit me, as one of those present at 
the delivery of Sir William Butler’s lecture on Cromwell’s 
Wars in Ireland, and as the person who had the privilege 
oi proposing the vote of thanks to him on the occasion, to 
record in 7'he Speaker my protest also against the language 
which Mr. Harrison has seen fit to apply to his account of 
Cromwell’s doings in Ireland ? 

I hold no brief for Catholics, Irish or otherwise, and 
1 should be the last to countenance an attempt to tickle 
their prejudices by reviving any falsehood regarding Crom- 
well. What alleged falsehoods Mr. Harrison alludes to I 
am not aware, but I can say with the most perfect truth 
that the impression created on my mind by the lecttire was 
that Sir Wm. Butler had studiously avoided touching upon 
any topic that might either tickle the prejudices of a 
Catholic, or hurt the feelings of a Protestant. Here is a 
sample of his reticence. In Cromwell’s letter to Lenthall 


describing the siege and surrender of Drogheda the follow: 
ing passage occurs: “TI believe all their friars were knocked 
on the head promiscuously but two, the one of which was 
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Father Peter Taff, the brother of Lord Taff, whom the 
soldiers took the next day, and made an end ot. ‘The other 
was taken in the round tower, under the repute of a 
lieutenant, and when he understood that the officers in that 
tower had no quarter, he confessed that he was a friar, but 
that did not save him.” All this is described with undis- 
guised approval, and evident relish, by the mai wie 
ordered that no quarter should be given. Now if Sir Wm. 
Butler had desired to tickle the prejudices of the Irish 
Catholics who formed part of the mixed audience whom he 
was addressing, he would hardly have omitted some refer- 
ence to this butchery in cold blood of men whose only 
crime was that they belonged to a Catholic order; but he 
made none. Here is another extract from Cromwell’s 
letters that might indeed have “ tickled the prejudices” ( ?) 
of Irish Catholics, if it had been quoted in the lecture. 
t is taken from Cromwell’s letter to the Governor of Kil- 
kenny: “As for your ‘clergymen,’ as you call them, in 
case you surrender they shall march away safely with their 
goods and what belongs to them. But if they fall other- 
wise into my hands I believe they know what to expect from 
me.” As another instance of Sir William’s careful avoid- 
ance of topics that might either exasperate or wound any- 
one present, I will only add his forbearance to mention 
Cromwell’s insolent reply to Lucas Taaff, when the latter 
ventured to stipulate for liberty of conscience: “If by 
liberty of conscience you mean a liberty to exercise the 
Mass, I judge it best to use plain dealing, and to let you 
know where the Parliament of England have power that will 
not be allowed of.” 

It is a mystery to Irishmen how and why it is that 
with the plain facts, as revealed in Cromwell’s own letters, 
before them, intelligent Englishmen seem incapable cf 
judging his conduct towards the Irish aright, or under- 
standing the depth of our detestation of his character and 
methods. It is with amazement and despair that an Irish- 
man reads in Carlyle’s introduction to a series of letters 
recounting massacres that freeze the blood, mingled with 
blasphemous references to the glory of God, the mercy 
of God, and the praise of God, such passages as this: 
“ Oliver Cromwell did believe in God’s judgments, and did 
not believe in the rosewater plan of surgery—which in 
fact is this editor’s case too. ‘ An armed soldier, 
solemnly conscious to himself that he is a soldier of God 
the Just—a consciousness that it beseems all soldiers and 
all men to have always—armed soldier, terrible as death, 
relentless as doom, doing God’s judgments on the enemies 
of God.” Such is the preface which a man supposed to be 
endowed with feelings of common humanity, a historian 
presumably intending to be impartial, prefixes to the narra- 
tive of a struggle in which, as he says himself, “ All Ireland 
kneaded together stands up in one great combination reso- 
lute to resist the Commonwealth,” a struggle in which 
everyone must admit that all Ireland was right, for they 
owed no allegiance to the crew of fanatics that usurped 
the Government of England, and a_ struggle in 
which wholesale massacre was the order which this 
“soldier of God the Just,” “being in the heat of 
action” gave to the horde of bloodthirsty adventurers who 
followed him in their hunger for the lands chat they goi 
under that fatal “ settlement” that bears his abhorred name. 
The effects of this surgery that is not of “the rosewater 
plan” are visible at the present day, especially in the west 
of Ireland, where the wretched descendants of the expro- 
priated peasantry of Cromwell’s time are engaged in a life 
and death struggle: for the right to exist, and are being 
treated with as much of that sort of surgery as the civilisa- 
tion of the twentieth century will allow to be administered. 
If the English people were capable of learning a lesson 
from the past history of Ireland, surely here is a plain one. 
But century after century they go on, in the teeth of all 
experience, making the same mistakes, and playing, in 
their own puny ad futile way, the part of the sancti- 
monious tyrant, *Sose misdeeds Sir William Butler so 
vigorously exposed.—Yours, &c., 

ARTHUR HousToN. 

22, Lancaster-gate, April 20. 


THE ELECTORAL REFORM AGITATION 
BELGIUM. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


IN 


Sir,—The rejection by the clerical majority in the 
Belgium Chamber of the demand for a revision of the 
existing electoral laws makes it certain that a long and bitter 
conflict will be waged, involving possibly a constitutional 
upheaval with far-reaching effects. Inasmuch as the facts 
of the situation are not generally perceived in England, I 
shall be glad if you will afford me space to point out some 
of the issues raised by the present agitation. 

There is, I observe, a tendency in certain quarters to 
regard the controversy as merely another phase of the 
eternal struggle between the Church and the laity, between 
“Reds” and “Blacks.” Moreover, timid people scared 
by the violent incidents which have unhappily marked the 
popular movement, and drawing hurried conclusions from 
the prominence of Socialist leaders, may be tempted to 
assume that the basis of the agitation is economic. In 
reality, the questions at issue may be narrowed down to 
the undoubted fact that the electoral system in Belgium is 
calculated to defeat its supposed object—that is, the 
expression of the popular will. 

A few figures will suffice to show clearly how admirably 
the Belgian electoral laws have been framed with a view 
to retaining political power in the hands of a minority in 
the State. For that the Clerical party is a minority was 
shown at the last general election in May, 1900, when the 
Clericals received 993,445 votes, while the combined Pro- 
gressive parties rallied to their side 1,021,311 votes, a 
majority of 28,000. 

Yet these figures fail completely to present a fair idea 
of the real strength of parties in the kingdom since by the 
operation of the system of plural voting the minority was 
in a position to augment its actual numerical following to 
an extraordinary extent. The registers of electors in Bel- 
gium contain the names of 915,000 voters possessing only 
one vote, while, on the other hand, there are 557,000 
with two and three votes, the plural voters being in a 
position at a general election to cast collectively 1,353,000. 
In other words, while the electors with only one vote form 
62 per cent. of the electorate, they have only 41 per cent. 
of the power ; while the plural voters, forming 38 per cent. 
of the electorate, possess 59 per cent. of the power. 

M. Woeste, in announcing in the Chamber the re- 
fusal of the Government to agree to a revision of the law, 
drew a lurid picture of the evils likely to result from the 
introduction of “one man one vote.” These are the 
customary tactics of reactionists; and the fact that the 
Liberal leaders, representing most of the capitalist enter- 
prises in Belgium, are cordially co-operating with the 
Socialists is a proof that the terrible consequences depicted 
by the Government are not feared by those who have 
most at stake. The truth is that the Clericals recognise 
that their political future depends upon the maintenance 
of the present unfair system. The franchise has been so 
devised as to play into the hands of the clergy at every 
turn. Over 7,000 clergymen possess a double qualification 
upon the ground that they have passed a certain educa- 
tional examination. It is, as the Frankfurter Zeitung 
has pointed out, a_ sufficient comment upon the 
alleged anxiety of the Government to foster science by 
means of an educational qualification, that out of 42,000 
voters who possess this qualification 7,000 are clerics, 
mostly of the obscurantist type. 

Another ostensible ground for adhering to the present 
system is that since a father of a family is entitled to an 
additional vote, the franchise encourages family life. But 
inasmuch as a special tax of five francs annually is entailed 
in order to take up this franchise, it excludes the poorest 
members of the community. In fact, while there are in 
Belgium 765,000 fathers of families (according to the 
census returns) only 376,000 pay the tax, leaving 389,000 
who, from reasons of pocket or other considerati0ns, are 
excluded from the register. 
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By these means the Clerical party have, despite the 
operation of the proportional representation system, con- 
trived to place in the hands of a minority of the people, a 
majority of the representation in the Chamber. English 
Liberals, who know something about the evils of a plural 
voting system, can hardly, under these circumstances, with- 
hold their sympathy from the constitutionally expressed 
demand of the people of Belgium for a more equitable 
electoral law.—Yours, &c., 

Ernest R. DUNKLEY. 

Strassburg i/Elsass, April 20, 1902. 


THE FAITH OF AN AGNOSTIC. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I am very sensible that, as a general rule, an 
author shows but little wisdom who is too anxious to reply 
to his critics. The exception, 1 take it, is when he has 
been misunderstood, or misrepresented, as he so easily 
may be, even by the most fair-minded and conscientious 
reviewer. As I conceive that I come within the exception, 
1 venture, though with much diffidence, to ask permission 
to say a word with reference to your notice of my book, 
Lhe kaith of an Agnostic. 

_ First, let me say that I am very grateful to your re- 
viewer for the tender way in which he deals with my work, 
which is all the more to be appreciated since he is evi- 
dently altogether out of sympathy with my views. “Able 
to wound and yet too kind to strike” would perhaps 
correctly indicate his attitude, and all the praise he feels 
at liberty to bestow is of that very faint kind which is pro- 
verbially said to “damn!” In all this there is, certainly, 
nothing to complain of, but I desire, if you will allow me, 
to direct attention to one or two instances of misunder- 
standing. 

To take the last part of his criticism first. Your 
reviewer seems to think that I have advocated vegetarian- 
ism, and taken occasion to draw a comparison between 
Buddhism and Christianity, unfavourable to the latter, on 
the ground of the superiority of Buddhism in the matter 
of diet. Thus: “Mr. Forrester will hardly need to be 
reminded that Western civilisation has been placed in the 
temperate zone, where a flesh diet (my italics) is more 
needed to keep up the temperature of the body than in 
hot countries of Southern Asia. On the other hand, it 
was largely in the interests of public health that Oriental 
religions have proscribed certain kinds of flesh diet,” &c. 

Now, sir, if your reviewer will kindly turn once more 
to my book he will find therein no advocacy of vegetarian- 
ism. Any such contention would have been foreign to 
the scope of my work, to say nothing of the fact that I 
am not myself a vegetarian. I have assumed, on the con- 
trary, that flesh-eating is a deplorable necessity for man, 
at any rate in cold climates, and have made certain obser- 
vations on the lamentable consequences which such neces- 
sity involves. In this I may be wrong, and the vegetarian 
(for whom I have the highest respect) may be right. But 
that has nothing to do with my contention that the recog- 
nition of the sacred duty of kindness to animals really 
owes little or nothing to Christianity (“Doth God take 
care for oxen ?”), but is in truth the result of progressive 
thought and civilisation, quite independent of the teaching 
of “supernatural religion.” On this point, and as to the 
superiority of Buddhism and Mohammedanism in this re- 
spect, I am quite content with such witnesses as Mr. Lecky, 
Mr. Bosworth Smith, Mr. Lane, Dr. Mivart, and many 
others, to say nothing of the evidence supplied by the 
notorious facts of Christian countries at the present day. 

Again your reviewer dubs me a “dogmatic sceptic 
who tries to destroy within human breasts every religious 
belief in which he can find any trace of ‘ anthropomorph- 
ism.’” Now, in the first place, I respectfully decline to 
acknowledge the justice of the appellation. The agnostic 


may, indeed, be profoundly convinced (as I am) that cer- 
tain dogmas and doctrines of supernatural religion are of 
human invention, and inimical to the happiness of man- 
agnosticism 


kind, but certainly is not “dogmatic.” 


“ Agnosticism,” said Huxley, “is not properly described as 
a ‘negative’ creed, nor, indeed, as a creed of any kind, 
except in so far as it expresses absolute faith [mark the 
word] in the validity of a principle, whith is as much 
ethical as intellectual. This principle may be stated in 
various ways, but they all amount to this: that it is wrong 
for a man to say that he is certain of the objective truth 
of any proposition unless he can produce evidence which 
logically justifies that certainty. That which agnostics 
deny and repudiate as immoral is the contrary doctrine, that 
there are propositions which men ought to believe, without 
logically satisfactory evidence, and that reprobation ought 
to attach to the profession of disbelief in such inadequately- 
supported propositions.” In a word the motto of the 
Agnostic is & ovk oida dvdé otopar édévac as opposed to 
olerai Te Eld€vat OvK Eldwe. 

As to “anthropomorphism,” an orthodox and Conserva- 
tive journal writes, in a notice of my book: “ We should like 
to ask him (the author) why he objects to an ‘ anthropo- 
morphous conception of the Deity, or ‘ anthropomorphic 
God,’ as he elsewhere phrases it. What other kind of con- 
ception would he prefer, and why should an anthropomor- 
phic conception be misleading ? Whatever his answer, he 
should, at any rate, allow that the Christian religion is 
frankly anthropomorphic, and that orthodox Christians have 
yet to learn what there is wrong in ‘ anthropomorphism’!” 

This, at any rate, is honest and ingenuous. It admits, 
nay asserts, that the Christian Deity is a Deity of human 
form. I have no doubt this will content the multitude. 
It puts no severe strain on their intellect, and is eminently 
satisfactory to their vanity. I should be surprised, how- 
ever, to learn that your reviewer subscribes to such doctrine. 
For myself I protest against it as both degrading and 
futile—I might even say fatuous. As an agnostic I hold 
that we can form no conception whatever of. Deity, and I 
have endeavoured to give my reasons for such opinion. 
Those who dispute it must, as it seems to me, dispute also 
the doctrine of the relativity of human knowledge. 

Your reviewer laments that I should be, as he says, 
“so ready to endorse Haeckel, who has recently written in 
the temper of a savage fanatic on these subje:'s.” Now 
Professor Haeckel’s most recent work—at any rate his work 
most recently translated into English—is The Riddle of the 
Universe, a book which I have read and re-read with great 
care and attention, and I am at a loss to conceive where 
your reviewer finds anything of the “ fanatic—still less any- 
thing “ savage”—in that most interesting and instructive 
work. 

Your reviewer seems to think that I am positively 
hostile to the doctrine of immortality, and am “moved as 
much by the poetic as the philosophic objections to it.” I 
submit that herein he gives (quite unintentionally, of course) 
an entirely false impression of the position assumed in my 
chapter on “ An After Life,” to which he has made allusion. 
If I could allow my wish to be father to the thought I 
would advocate a positive belief in the prolongation of 
individual consciousness after death, or, if you will, the 
doctrine of the “immortality of the soul,” as distinct from 
that of “the resurrection of the body,” which I am con- 
vinced is, in any intelligible form, but a figment of the 
human fancy ; but in the utter absence of all proof, or even 
presumption (as it seems to me) to that effect, I have advo- 
cated the agnostic position as the only alternative to the 
doctrine of Haeckel and Biichner. 


I should be the first to admit the justness of the criti- 
cism that the book does not contain much that is new, in- 
deed I have disclaimed any pretension of that sort in the 
preface. It might have been called An Agnostic’s Apology 
were it not that that title has been assumed for a volume of 
essays by a distinguished man and able writer—I refer, of 
course, to Mr. Leslie Stephen. Therefore the present title 
was adopted. And, after all, there is such a thing as“ faith” 
in Justice, Freedom, Humanity, Mercy, Compassion, and, 
above all, Truth ; nor doI see why such faith should not be 
called “religious,” even though Theology should be 
banished to the sphere of “the unknowable.”—Yours, &c., 

GEORGE FORESTER. 
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JANNOCK. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In your notice of Zhe Old Bank you express 

a desire to know what is meant by “jannock.” The 
Old Bank is a Lancashire story, and “jannock” 
is a Lancashire word with various shades of mean- 
ing, signifying, according to the connection in which 
it is used, “just,” “equitable,” “fair,” “handsome,” 
“the right thing,” “what ought to be.” If you 
want to be very emphatic you say, “gravely jannock.” 
“Scarcely jannock” is, of course, less than jannock. For 
instance, it was “scarcely jannock” of your reviewer to 
suggest that I borrowed part of my plot from some other 
novelist when he cannot in the nature of things now that 
I did so. It is surely possible for two or more writers to 
hit on the same idea, especially an idea so obvious as the 
rescue of a bank in difficulties by a deus ex machina. 1 
have read and heard anecdotes and descriptions of runs on 
banks, but I have not yet read the novel by Besant and 
Rice to which you refer, nor, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, any other in which episodes similar to the one in ques- 
tion are described. Had I done so I might have dealt 
differently with the run on “The Old Bank.” But as no 
man, even though he be a reviewer, is physically capable of 
reading and remembering every novel that is and has been 
published, the most conscientious of authors may be guilty 
of unconscious plagiarism. An absolutely original plot 
is as unattainable as an absolutely original mechanical in- 
_— There is nothing new under the sun.—Yours, 
Be.» 


WILLIAM WESTALL. 
Worthing, April 22. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The reveiwer of Mr. Westall’s new novel— 
The Old Bank—in your issue of 19th inst., inquires the 
meaning of the Lancashire word “ jannock.” It is a term 
of commendation, and, when applied to a man, conveys 
the idea that he is genuine, honest, straightforward ; and 
the word is Sometimes used, also, in reference to articles 
of any kind, so that a piece of furniture, or- any utensil of 
good quality, is said to be “ jannock.” Thus Mr. Westall’s 
phrase, “Tt would scarcely be jannock,” means that the act 
or thing spoken of was some way deficient or inferior, not 
quite right—Yours, &c., 

G. B. Datsy. 

Stanley Mount, Oxton, Birkenhead. 

April 20, 1902. 


“PROTECTION IS NOT ONLY DEAD .. .” 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—If the Briton cannot aspire to be a philosopher 
he can at least grasp hard facts; and the rise of prices at 
Saturday’s markets (Primrose Day), as well as the advances 
notified by the bakers, will appeal to him far more power- 
fully than the juggling of Tory leader-writers or the 
sophistry of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Meanwhile lachrymose Sentiment, standing high on her 
pedestal, casting shy glances from the late Lord Beacons- 
field to the bold Sir Michael, asks if Primrose Week is an 
auspicious time for the new birth of Protection; she re- 
members how Neate wrote a pamphlet advocating the re- 
vival of Protection, and got a friend to submit it to Disraeli. 
“Tell him,” replied Disraeli, “that Protection is dead.” 
“But Mr. Neate,” replied the friend, “believes in its 
resurrection.” “Then tell him,” Dizzy whispered, “tell 
him Protection is not only dead, but damned.”—Yours, &c., 


ARTHUR ROWNTREE. 
Coniston, April 21, 1g02. 


REVIEWS. 


THE BLASPHEMY OF OPTIMISM. 


THE DEFENDANT, By G. K. Chesterton. 
Johnson, 5s. net. 


THE WILD KNIGHT AND OTHER POEMS. 
London: R. Brimley Johnson. 


London: R. Brimley 


By G. K. Chesterton. 


To assail one who has added to life a new literary 
inspiration and bewildered many decent people is a 
thankless and dismal task. To join issue with Mr. 
Chesterton, whose work is a perpetual stimulus to 
humility and astonishment, would appear but a mourn- 
fulingratitude. More especially when against the heavy 
and immobile columns which alone can be concentrated 
against him one can foresee his active and strenuous 
resistance, with flank attacks, feints, sudden surprises, 
and effective ultimate triumph. Nevertheless, it is time 
for some dull person to raise the banner of protest, 
however sober and grave, against the philosophy of 
life which Mr. Chesterton is slowly indurating into the 
respectable brain of the English householder. The 
very agile brilliancy of his weapons, the flashing 
paradox, the bold metaphor, the statement that leaves 
one doubled up and speechless, the divine lunacy of his 
intoxicated inspiration, foretell the success of his 
onslaught upon things customary, honoured, and 
secure. Avowedly in his criticism as in his 
poetry, as he acknowledges in the preface to his 
latest inimitable volume, Mr. Chesterton is preaching 
a philosophy, maintaining an attitude, announcing a 
creed. We now possess in his collected works a con- 
sistent volume of doctrine which can be contemplated 
as a whole. Essays on ‘‘Chesterton as a religious 
teacher” will soon be utilised at the older universities 
to stimulate aspiring merit with mean monetary re- 
muneration. Before this doleful consummation arrives 
itis well that the fundamental immorality of such a 
creed should be demonstrated to a torpid world. 


With the side issues raised by Mr. Chesterton 
one is altogether in sympathy; it is but the main 
contention that is ultimately vicious. That Mr. 
Chesterton should seek to defend the obsolete and 
neglected virtue of Patriotism is a subject rather 
for praise than for blame. That he should endeavour 
to arouse Kensington to consciousness of its proximity 
to the Eternal fires should make for Kensington’s 
righteousness if not for Kensington’s equanimity. 
That he should essay to interest the English people 
in the English Bible, a work much read by their 
forefathers, is a commendable if hazardous enter- 
prise. That he should hail himself as God is only to 
be deprecated by some rival claimant to the title. 
But that he should profess a blasphemous contentment, 
associate pessimism with minor poetry, and extol the 
average decent citizen for his average decency, partakes 
of the nature of that sin for which there is no place for 


repentance, though it be sought bitterly and with 
tears. 


‘* T have investigated the dust-heaps of humanity,” 
announces Mr. Chesterton, ‘‘ and found a treasure in 
all of them.” No one doubts the treasure in the dust- 
heap. The difficulty lies in the apprehension of the 
treasure in the drawing-room. The jewel is manifest 
in that which humanity discards; it is undiscern- 
ible in that which humanity retains. Mr. Chesterton 
holds that all dross can be converted into gold 
by the believing mind. Nothing is either good 
or bad he would say with the Danish optimist, 
but thinking makes it so. Assert in firm tones that 
all things are very good, and, lo! all things are very 
good, It is a simple creed, and yet pleasant when one 
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considers it. In the spirit of his capering maniac Mr. 
Chesterton traverses the world charging himself every- 
where with contentment and triumph. A drunken man 
reels out of a beerhouse, zigzags heavily down the 
pavement, clutches wildly at vacuity, and flops into the 
garbage of the gutter. To himself he is a mass of vague 
internal discomfort, a dulled vacancy, and the earth 
an unkind stepmother springing up to knock him down. 
To Mr. Chesterton, observant, he is the living repre- 
sentative of the happy peasant, the modern pastoral 
idyll, and his soul is with the stars. The average 
citizen is journeying through the tube, portly, double- 
chinned, reading Bright Bits and breathing heavily. 
Should he but spring upwards, Mr. Chesterton holds, 
caper wildly down the carriage and spin round like a 
Dervish, he would inaugurate the golden age. Ber- 
mondsey is a city of mystery and enchantment, Penge 
and Surbiton suggest a restored fairy land, Wapping 
is the antechamber to the Kingdom of Heaven. 
All perspective is levelled in such a dreary morass of 
satisfaction. Mr. Chesterton is convinced that the 
Devil is dead. A children’s epileptic hospital, a City 
dinner, a suburban at home, a South African charnel 
camp, or any other examples of cosmic ruin fail to 
shake this blasphemous optimism. At the least the 
optimist would design to make the Author of Evil die 
of chagrin at persistent neglect, or perish from the 
repletion of persistent flattery. The scheme is attrac- 
tive but delusive. He has seen so many Chestertons 
flare and fade that he is unlikely to be entrapped 
by such naive strategy. Nor will the inclusion of God 
and the Devil in a higher synthesis embracing both in 
a universal approbation create any permanent or lasting 
peace in the great war that is being everlastingly 
waged,—on earth as in heaven. 


Past progress has never been effected but by per- 
sistent toil and the emphatic demonstration of the 
wrong and sorrow of the world. Mr. Chesterton’s 
creed will act as a disintegrating force upon the never 
very secure foundations of this edifice. He will not, 
indeed, be able to convince a man that his own tooth- 
ache is good; but he may succeed with alacrity in 
assuring him of the sanctity and desirableness of the 
toothache of others. The ordinary citizen often presents 
a singular combination of the hog and the hyena, 
with the seed of a god stifled beneath deep rolls of 
gluttonous avidity and desire. All effort towards fructi- 
fication of this seed is effected only by the sudden 
flashing into his face of some monstrous and un- 
negligible wrong. Show him a cabhorse about 
to trample on a_ child, and, at the cost 
of considerable bodily discomfort, he will effect a 
rescue. Raise a barrier of use and wont between him 
and the children that he dully knows are perishing and 
he will consume his dinner with withers unwrung. It 
requires a holocaust of fourteen thousand children, with 
all the incredible accompaniments of bereavement, 
longing, and physical pain, before he realises in blear- 
eyed manner that over in South Africa his clumsy 
hoof is crushing something delicate and divine. Tell 
him that, say, Bermondsey is a blasphemy of stunted 
distorted existence, outrage alike on God and man, and 
he may be startled into the uncomfortable effort 
towards reform. Tell him, as Mr. Chesterton tells 
him, that down in Bermondsey the gas lamps are fairy 
bubbles, the atmosphere is magical and charged with 
emotion, that each fuddled toper is in Paradise and 
above all the eternal stars; and with a deep content, 
thanking God that he is rid of a knave, he turns him 
again to slumber. 


Mr. Chesterton holds that all things are very 
good. He may assert that he has a certain repu- 
table precedent for such a statement. The plea 
cannot be entertained. God found all things ‘‘ very 
good.” Such a discovery is a prerogative of divinity. 
No man can look on God and live; and no man 


can live who sees things as God sees them. Mr. 
Chesterton would urge us to believe that each man’s 
life is illuminated by the same light which he himself 
discerns, though it never was on sea or land. It is the 
pathetic fallacy, eternally untrue. ‘‘The same sun 
shines on the windows of the almshouse as on the walls 
of the castle.” Never was there a profounder delusion. 
The sun that shines on the castle is not the sun that 
shines on the almshouse. Contentment inevitably ter- 
minates in mortification. Complete satisfaction is 
indistinguishable from complete death. 


Mr. Chesterton, alive himself, would fain persuade 
us that other men and women are alive. He would 
assume the point that he would find it impossible to 
prove. Men and women have been alive: there are 
intervals in the career of the most obscure when they 
should be alive. But the chief accusation against the 
modern city is that it has choked so many innumerable 
human lives : a mob moving who are dead. Compared 
with this outrage, the actual massacre of visible assassi- 
nation fades into insignificance. At three periods, at 
least, humanity should rise above the line of life. For a 
moment they should live as children, in the world of fairy- 
land peopled by a strange and kindly race who pursue 
generous action. For a moment they should live 
again when through sudden, passionate, inexplicable 
emotion men and women look into each other’s eyes 
and realise their kinship with the stars. And for a 
moment they should live at death—though the 
experience, as has been noted, usually comes too 
late in life to be of much practical utility. But 
in the life of the modern crowd crushed to- 
gether into a shapeless and inchoate mass of 
competing humanity these avenues of the spirit are 
choked and blighted. Childhood is clumsily blurred 
and blotted by the misplaced ingenuity of the ‘‘ Grown 
Folk, mighty and cunning.” Courtship is the panting 
pursuit of Phyllis by Strephon round the block 
dwellings, or the sombre nudging pilgrimage through 
a city of dreadful night. And most men die with a 
grunt or a bleat, lamenting the lack of gin, or protest- 
ing that they could drink pea soup. 


Once man apprehended that God walked with him 
in the garden in the cool of the day. Then he could 
lift his eyes to see the magical world about him and 
Heaven’s unchanging stars. Now the Archangel stands 
at the entrance with the flaming sword in His hand ; 
perpetually attesting on the one hand the effort needed 
for re-entrance, on the other the futility of acqui- 
escence in any lesser aspiration. Mr. Chesterton 
would assuage the divine hunger by the pretence 
that outside the wilderness is equally fair. The man 
with the- muck rake, he would say, can obtain 
the golden crown, not by the painful effort to look 
upwards, but by weaving the sticks of the floor 
into a coronet and assuring himself that it is gold. 
Man has wandered into the wilderness and solitary 
places—well for him if here he finds no city to dwell 
in. Mr. Chesterton would urge him to build booths 
of boughs, assure him that Paradise is here or no- 
where, expound to him the grandeur of the desert 
scrub, and the glory of the desert sand. Far on the 
horizon shines the Land of Promise, demanding first for 
its attainment a divine discontent and an eager pushing 
forward. Persistent effort, the sweat and blood of 
men, wreckage of a thousand lives and a world travail 
of pain, has been the price men have paid for 
permission sometimes to whisper to each other in the 
darkness that all things are very good. The greatest 
tragedy in history, at which the sun veiled his face and 
the pillars of the earth were shaken, was necessary to 
enable humanity to cherish for nineteen disordered 
centuries the desperate hope that God is Love. 


C. F, G. MASTERMAN, 
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A NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH Worp-Book: A Dictionary, with 
Indication of Pronunciation, Etymologies, &c. y H. 
Edgren, Ph.D., and P. B. Burnet, M.A., with an explanatory 
preface by R. J. Lloyd, D.L.C., M.A. London: Heinemann 
1902. 


WE have some tolerable French and English dictionaries 
already which keep a perfectly practical aim in view. 
This new dictionary (affectedly called a word-book) 
will probably be found less useful than one or two which 
could be named; but it is the first that makes any 
pretence of scholarship. Its distinguishing features 
are that it indicates the pronunciation of every word, 
French and English, by an elaborate system of notation ; 
that it gives briefly the etymology of the French words 
as far as it has been ascertained by recent philology, 
and the century in which each word (not forming part 
of the original nucleus of the language) appeared first 
in literature. These things might, in some respects, 
be better done; but the compilers deserve credit for 
attempting a great deal more than any of their prede- 
cessors. - 

Mr. Lloyd has written some pages on the pro- 
nunciation of the two languages, in English for students 
of French, and in French for students of English, which 
may be read with profit, He makes, to my thinking, 
too much of guantity, an element which has compara- 
tively little importance in French (as in most other 
modern languages). Quantity is, in an overwhelming 
majority of cases, dependent upon quality, or é7mbre. It 
is worth while to tell a student that long quantity is 
often associated with the circumflex accent, but not 
that it is associated with nasal vowels and with + fol- 
lowing another consonant, because no one can pronounce 
a French nasal vowel properly without dwelling upon 
it, nor could /zbve by any possibility be uttered as a short 
syllable. The table of ‘‘ values of letters and signs” is 
a necessary key to the notation of words in the body of 
the work. The advantage of an English description is 
doubtful ; but I am surprised Mr. Lloyd, when seeking 
an English equivalent for the French a (open), did not 
mention the. « of shut, &c., which is far nearer the 
French vowel than anything heard, at any rate, in the 
South of England. A paragraph on Jaison is a 
desideratum. 

In the figured notation of the dictionary the 
compilers — who have evidently taken immense 
pains with this feature of the book—have saved space 
by a system of subscript diacritical marks and italics 
(to mark silent letters), by which they avoid the neces- 
sity of repeating the words in an altered notation. They 
are expected to tell their own pronunciation as they 
stand ; but this ingenious economy seldom allows the 
student to see a word as 7¢ 7s actually written. It is 
doubtful if this method stimulates the memory of the 
eye. I notice that the joints of syllables—a most im- 
portant matter, in which French and English differ 
characteristically—are not consistently indicated. There 
are also in the French-English part a certain number of 
oversights, where words whose pronunciation offers 
any sort of anomaly are concerned. No one would 
learn from this dictionary that dosszer is pronounced as 
daussier, reine-claude as reine-glaude, second as segond, 
signet as sinet. In an enormous number of cases the 
compilers seem to ignore the rule that a close e 
in French can never be followed by a (fully 
pronounced) consonant in the same syllable. There 
are, of course, many examples of an open é, followed 
by a consonant and a mute e, being still 
written ¢. But no one says (or could say) méd’cin, 
el’'ver, &c., instead of méd’cin, é?’'ver, &c. The spell- 
ing is here, as in so many cases, deceptive, because 
really antiquated. Two or three centuries ago people 
said mé-de-cin—just as (still earlier) they said pé-re. It is 


wrong, on the other hand, to mark as open the e in the 
first syllable of words like essai, essoriller, &c., where 
the double ss, representing a Latin x, and only so spelt 
to prevent the s value being given, begin the second 
syllable. The pronunciation is ¢-sé, ¢-so-ri-yé. 

The etymology of this dictionary is generally well 
done. The compilers seem almost everywhere to have fol- 
lowed Hatzfeld-Darmesteter, an excellent guide. They 
have recognised very wisely that this is not the place for 
audacity, and have left the old cruces, from aller down- 
wards, well alone. The nominatives, not the 
accusatives, of Latin nouns, are referred to. 

There is much room for improvement in the “ seman- 
tology.” Whoever uses either part of this dictionary 
will look, in the first place, for a translation of a foreign 
word, and, in many cases, for a descriptive paraphrase 
as well. Messrs. Edgren and Burnet often content 
themselves with one of these, where both are indis- 


pensable. Take such a word as casse-cou in one of its 
most familiar uses. It is insufficient to interpret 
it thus: ‘‘cry (of caution in blindfold).” It is 


an exclamation : the English is, Iimagine, ‘‘ Danger !” 
The translations, in both parts of the work, are 
frequently unidiomatic. A steeplechase is not a race 
‘‘ over country” but ‘‘across country.” Pied-d-terre 
(in one sense) is a hunting box—certainly not a 
‘*hunter’s lodge.” I am surprised to read that ‘‘ house- 
keeper” ever means chef de famille. ‘‘ A brisk spark” 
is a ludicrous phrase, which no one ever uses in real 
life, whereas un vert-galant (which it is supposed to 
represent) was a familiar one, and is not quite obsolete 
yet. Blet is translated. ‘‘ mellow,” which will pass ; 
but the real English is ‘‘sleepy.” If you look out 
Marie-salope, you are referred to salope, but you 
will not find the compound. It means a dredger, 
and deserves a place. ‘‘Size” is translated by a 
great many French words ; we miss fointure (gloves). 
‘*Gentleman”is probably, of all English words, 
that which requires most explanation, because it 
is used in such a variety of connections, in each of 
which the French would use quite different words or 
phrases to convey the meaning. It is useless to set 
down: ‘‘ Monsieur, homme de bon ton, comme il faut ; 
(in the service of a sovereign) gentilhomme,” without 
showing in what sense the English word is supposed to 
be equivalent to each of these alternatives, which, by 
the way, make a very inadequate list. Where are 
galant homme, homme du monde, &c.? The sentence 
‘*Comment vous portez-vous?” certainly exists ; but 
(except in French grammars for English pupils) it is 
rarely used as the equivalent for ‘‘ How d’ye do?” 
‘Comment allez-vous?” ‘*‘Comment ca va?” and 
simply ‘‘ Bonjour ” are a thousand times more 
common. 
F. Y. E. 





PARLIAMENT. 


PARLIAMENT: ITs ROMANCE; ITS COMEDY; ITS PATHOS. 
Michael MacDonagh. Westminster: P. 
ys. 6d. 


By 
S. King and Co. 


Mr. MacDonacu has collected a number of articles he has 
printed in various periodicals, and published them with 
several additions in a readable and interesting volume. 
He says truly in the Preface that he has kept to the human 
side of his subject, and his book is not the less attractive 
in consequence. His essays are little concerned with dis- 
cussions of constitutional questions or historical contro- 
versies, though one of them describes the evolution of the 
Parliamentary oath, and another gives a useful account of 
the origin of Hansard and Parliamentary reporting. 
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This chapter describes, amongst other things, the 
curious quarrel between Cobbett and Wright, and 
also the brief history of the term “ Hansardize,” which 
Huxley wished to bring into common use. Mr. 
MacDonagh mentions, as an instance of the unhappy 
omissions of earlier Hansards, that Sheridan’s great speech 
on the charge against Warren Hastings of the spoliation 
of the Begums of Oude, which lasted nearly six hours, 
described years afterwards by Fox as the best speech ever 
made in the House of Commons, appears in the report as 
a mere abstract occupying nineteen short columns. A 
still more deplorable omission in many respects is Pitt’s 
great speech on the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, which 
was made in the absence of reporters. But the main 
interest of the volume is in its series of those Parliamentary 
anecdotes and descriptions that give such a luminous picture 
of the careers of our great Parliamentarians, and the con- 
ditions of the time. Mr. MacDonagh contrasts the House 
of Commons as it was in the early thirties, with a library, a 
smoking-room, and a writing-room, and where Macaulay said 
in a letter: “I am writing here at eleven at night in the 
filthiest of all filthy atmospheres,” with the modern House 
of Commons, provided, by Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s energy 
in office, with bathrooms. A tremendous social contrast 
is suggested by the description of Baron Lionel Nathan de 
Rothschild, sitting below the Bar in the House of Com- 
mons in 1847, because the Lords threw out Lord John 
Russell’s bill to modify the Parliamentary oath to admit 
Jews. Mr. MacDonagh gives an interesting account of 
Queen Victoria’s disagreements with Palmerston -and of 
her regrettable slights on Mr. Gladstone, and the history of 
her intervention on behalf of the sailors who wished to be 
allowed to grow beards. He also gives a number of stories 
concerning the first speeches, personal habits, private 
acrimonies, or amenities of great Parliamentarians. 
And it is all these matters, when they are concerned 
with statesmen who have been engaged in our great 
struggles, Fox, Pitt, O’Connell, Cobden, Gladstone, 
Disraeli—that engage men’s interest still. There is always 
an irresistible attraction in the details of the careers of 
men who have fought against great odds. Nobody can 
read without interest the story of the indomitable spirit with 
which Fox, Grey, Erskine, and Sheridan fought their hope- 
less battle against panic and tyranny, or that of O’Connell’s 
single-handed struggle for Ireland, or Disraeli’s conquest of 
the prejudices against his race, or Gladstone’s innumerable 
contests for great causes. Nothing that can be told of 
the Parliamentary careers of such men—their failures, their 
small vanities, their eccentricities—is tedious or irrelevant. 
It is sometimes argued that Parliament is declining in 
importance and that active men are less and less inclined 
to look to the House of Commons for their public career. 
This view is held by persons of very different sympathies ; 
by those who disparage debate as a trivial interruption of exe- 
cutive routine, and by those who think full and free discussion 
indispensable to sound Government. To the former, Parlia- 
ment is declining because the only persons who count are 
the executive Ministers, and, in a greater degree, the great 
army of officials, partly distributed in the central depart- 
ments, partly scattered over the Empire whose affairs they 
settle by schedule and order. To the latter, it is declining 
because the growing pretensions of Government are _re- 
ducing every year the small margin of time and energy 
still left to the private member. It is probable that both 
classes of observers are making a wrong calculation, and 
discovering the permanent in what is temporary and acci- 
dental. More than a century ago one of the greatest men 
the House of Commons produced believed that, as a 
result of Pitt’s policy of stifling freedom in England, the 
“House of Commons would soon cease to be a place of 
much importance,” and our modern apprehensions are 
formed under conditions not altogether unlike those that 
produced that memorable declaration from Charles Fox. 
But whether our pessimists are right or wrong, the fascina- 
tions of the history of the House of Commons must always 
remain. The House of Commons, as Mr. Morley has said, 
is a tremendous theatre of the strength and the weakness 


of human nature. Its history is a history of the battles of 
giants. There have been heroic struggles outside Parlia- 
ment. The most terrible Acts of the long Irish tragedy 
have not been played before those national footlights ; 
they have been played behind the scenes, and only faint 
echoes of their suffering and disorder have reached the 
House of Commons. For the most inspiring chapters of the 
triumph of Free Trade we turn not to Hansard but to the 
imperishable records of the courage and energy that con- 
verted the country. But the history of the House of Com- 
mons is more nearly complete than any Parliament in the 
world as a picture of the conflicts of the nation, and the 
day is very far distant when Englishmen will not turn to 
that picture with an affectionate admiration, glad to gatney 
up all the stories that tell them how their great men lived 
and sparred and trifled, and not only the part they played 
in the grander vicissitudes of Parliament. 





Recht und Unrecht in Boerenkriege, by Friederich 
Hertz, is one of those careful and scientific studies in 
which the genuine investigator of Germany delights. Herr 
Hertz publishes in Berlin; but he is an Austrian and an 
admirer of England, and tries to present the English case 
against the Boers at its very best, with the help of Mr. 
E. T. Cook. As one reads this book one feels that its 
author would have been a strong supporter of England 
if it had not been for the clumsiness (or worse) of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s diplomacy and Lord Milner’s despatches. 
Herr Hertz would have impressed us more if he had laid 
less stress upon the excellence of Mr. Conan Doyle’s 
pamphlet—which, as most people by this time know, is 
stuffed with errors. He does well, however, to refer the 
Prussian humanitarian to Bismarck’s running comment- 
aries on the Franco-Prussian war, and especially to his 
complaint (January 25) that so many prisoners were being 
taken. Even after this war England cannot learn humanity 
or love of freedom from Prussia. The feeling of shame 
which a large minority of Englishmen feel is the best 
proof that before long there will be a return to the older 
and better traditions. 











LYCEUM. FAUST. 


On SATURDAY, APRIL 26th inst, at 8 o'clock, 
will be presented 


FAUST. 
HENRY IRVING. 
Box-office (Mr. Mackay) now open to till 5. 


Mephistopheles............ 








COLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 





Cr a OF NEW REMAINDERS JUST ISSUED. 
H. J. Glaisher. Remainder and Discount Bookseller, will be eee to 
send, post free, his new Catalogue. containing an Interesting Collection of 
Books, to suit all tastes, in New Condition and at bargain prices.—57, 
Wigmore Street, W. 





owe OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED. Please state wants. 
Catalogues free. Weoffer Lady Churchill's Anglo-Saxon Review, complete 
set, ro vols., choicely bound, £5 5s., cost £10 10s. net. anted, 25s. each 
offered, In Memoriam, rst edition, 1850; Hessey’s Drive, 1885; Handley Cross, 
1854; Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., 1885; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Jorrock’s Jaunts, 
1843.—HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Symonds 
Essays, 2 vols,, 1890; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 

1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871 ; 

me ef Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881 ; Jesse's 
ichard III., 1862; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881. 100.000 Books for 
SALE and WANTED. State Wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING.—Pamphlets by Mar- 


tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 


on application to Mrs. Squirrell, Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 
ROYAL 





HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten Entrance Scholarships from £75 to 

40, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years at the College, will 
be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from July rst to sth, 
1902. Names must be entered "yy < « 3rd. The College prepares students 
for London Degrees and also for Oxford Honours Examinations. Inclusive 
fee, 90 a year. For Forms of Entry and further particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Egham, Surrey. 





FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
Russian, Dutch, Portuguese, Hindustani, Arabic, 
TAUGHT BY HIGHLY EDUCATED NATIVES, 
with a common-sense method (no drudgery), 
AT THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES (Ltd.), 
231, Oxford Street ; 
84, Chancery Lane; and 142, Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 
TRIAL LESSONS FREE, 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THe PRINCE OF WALES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Navy and Army Examinations. 

Honours for past year include: 13th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant 
Clerkship, R.N.; 13th and 2gth on the Britannia (both first trials); 2 Admissions 
to Sandhurst; 1st place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; 2nd Class 
Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 

NEXT TERM MAY 2nd. 
Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-strect, W. 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
An Examination will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up 
not less than 
5 RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 3 NON-RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, and 2 EXHIBITIONS. 


For particulars apply by letter to the Head Master, 19, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 





MALVERN COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 15, 16, 17. 


One or two of £87 (£99 for the first year), three or four of £50, six or more 
of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per annum may be awarded to 
boys who do well but fail to obtain a scholarship. 


For particulars, apply tothe HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE, 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 


Home Comforts. 
Practical Science Teaching. 
Public School Training. 
Five Laboratories. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Heap MAstER: 
J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Summer Term commences MONDAY, APRIL 28th, 

The School is organised as a first-grade modern and classical school, with 
Higher Commercial, Science, and Engineering Departments. 
Examinations for four Entrance Scholarships will be held on June 17 and 18. 

For prospectus, apply to 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., 
Secretary. 





MILL HILL SCHOOL. 
THE NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


will be held on July 24th and two following days, when Scholarships varying trom 
£10 to £80 a annum may be awarded. Entries close July roth. Full particu- 
ars on application: The Bursar, Mill Hili School, N.W. 








A NEW LARGE TYPE 


VARIORUM TEACHER’S BIBLE, 


Strongly and ape mg | bound in superior flexible Levant grained Morocco, 
with overlapping edges, leather lined, silk sewn. Size 7% by 5% by 1% inches. 
Price 21/- and offered at 1 oO /6 Post Free, abroad 9d. extra. 

‘This New Edition of the Variorum Teacher's Bible is not only a Reference 
Bible with the New Illustrated Teacher's “* Aids,” but contains on the same page 
as the Text, in foot-notes, a complete digest of the Various Renderings 
and Readings of the Original text from the very best Authorities, inelud- 
ing the Revised Version. Specimen page post free. 

The London Bible Warehouse, 53, Paternoster Row. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A HISTORY of the PENINSULAR 
WAR. By C. W.C. Oman, M.A. With Portraits and 
Maps. Vol.I. Cloth. (Immediately. 


LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS 
CROMWELL, EARL of ESSEX. By R. B. Merriman, 
B.Litt. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. [Immediately. 


BRITISH RULE and JURISDIC- 
TION BEYOND the SEAS, By the late Sir Henry Jen- 
kyns, K.C.B., M.A. 8vo, halfroan, 15s. net. [Jwzmediately. 


STUDIES in HISTORY and 
JURISPRUDENCE, By the Right Hon. James Bryce, 
D.C.L. 2vols. 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 


COMPANION to ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY, MIDDLE AGES. Edited by Francis Pierrepont 
Barnard, M.A., F.S.4. With 97 Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


The TROUBADOURS of DANTE: 


being Selections from the Works of the Provencal Poets 
= by Dante. With Introduction, Notes, Concise 

rammar and Glossary, by H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 


SPEAKER—“ A very desirable addition to the ever-growing list designed to 
widen our knowledge of Dante's sources and inspirations. Mr. Chaytor’s volume 
exactly meets the case. It contains a lucid introduction, a section on Phonetics, 
a grammar and a glossary.” 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, founded mainly on the 
Materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited 
by Dr. J. A. H. MURRAY and Mr. H. BRADLEY. Im 
— 4to. Single Section, LEISURENESS—LIEF, 2s. 6d- 

he Dictionary may now be had in half-volumes at: 
27s. 6d. each. 








London : HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University 
Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 


Messrs. DUCKWORTH & CO. Publish on Monday, 
April 28, a New Novel by 


Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


Crown 8vo, GS 
WOODSIDE FARM. 


IN DUCKWORTH’S GREENBACK LIBRARY. 








Paper, 1s. Gd. net. Cloth, 2s, net. 


EL OMBU. By W. H. HUDSON. 


“ Intimate personal knowledge. The atmosphere of this story 
makes the critical reader sniff with pleasure.”—Daily Chronicle. 


TWENTY-SIX MEN AND A GIRL. 


By MAXIM GORKY, 


Mr. W. L. COURTNEY in the Daily Telegraph.—* The fresh, 
unjaded, original outlook on life, which begins by startling us 
and ends by something like fascination.” 


At the BOOKSELLERS’, BOOKSTALLS, and LIBRARIES. 
Paper, 1s. Gd. net. Cloth, 26. net. 


DUCKWORTH AND CQO., 


3, Henrietta-street, W.C. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


An American review bearing the explanatory but depres- 
sing title of Municipal Affairs devotes six articles and 
forty-seven pages to the “Sunday Opening of Saloons.” 
In New York City, where the Raines Law requires saloons 
to be closed on Sundays, Mr. John G. Agar says: “ As far 
as the City and State Governments are concerned, there is 
a deadlock. The majority voters of the city will not 
allow the law to be enforced; the majority voters of 
the State will not allow the law to be changed.” This 
“Raines Law,” which may be described as high license 
with Sunday closing except for “hotels,” “as a financial 
measure was a success from the first year. It has turned 
millions of dollars [about £1,500,000] annually into the 
State treasury. The direct political effect of the act is of 
little or no importance.” But its moral effects are said to 
be entirely bad, i.¢., men see a law openly ignored, and a 
class of extremely undesirable places known as “ Raines 
Law Hotels” has sprung up. Mr. Agar would remedy the 
evil by extending Sunday selling rights to restaurants. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott states the principle which should 
govern action in this problem as follows: 


(1) No man is to set up his ideal of what he calls tempe- 
tance and require his neighbour to conform to it—on Sun- 
day or on any other day; (2) No community is to set up its 
ideal of Sunday rest and require any other community to 
conform to it.” 


Rather curiously he suggests as a remedy Local 
Option, i.¢., a popular vote in New York City to decide 
when saloons shall be open in that city, without interfe- 
rence either by the State Legislature or the country voters. 

In the third article Mr. W. T. Jerome, who is as 
anxious as Dr. Abbott to see every saloon closed on Sun- 
day, recognising that this is impossible, and that the Raines 
Law is absolutely unenforceable, suggests a compromise— 


*“To have the saloons open on Sunday during the most 
restricted hours in which it is possible to have them open. 
If the saloons were lawfully allowed to open between one 
o’clock on Sunday afternoon and eleven o’clock on Sunday 
night, not every saloon would keep closed during the pro- 
hibited hours, but when the district attorney and the 
police force prosecuted them they could not rely upon 
public opinion to support them.” 


A fourth article indicates its purport by the sub- 
heading “State Promotion of Vice,” which means of 
course, that the Raines Law Hotels are not used, and often 
cannot profitably be used, for legitimate purposes. In spite 
of this chorus of condemnation the Municipal Affairs 
has found two writers who support the present system, 
with modifications. Mr. Adler regards the saloon as the 
poor man’s club and his only refuge from the squalor of 
home; and Mr. M. N. Clement (a State Commissioner of 
Excise) believes that all would be well if the law were 
strictly enforced. 

These six articles, therefore, furnish a complete state- 
ment of the Prohibition problem in New York, and indi- 
cate the limits which restrictive laws cannot with advan- 
tage exceed. 


Dr. Dillon catches an unusual number of economic crabs 
in the absurd article which takes the place of honour in the 
April number ot the Contemporary Review. Dr. Dillon 
starts with a misstatement of fact. We are being worsted 


by our rivals in the “ bloodless war” of trade. As this, his 
main assumption, and the pretext for all his recommenda- 
tions, is untrue, those recommendations fall to the ground. 
Free Trade cannot be the cause of commercial failure if 
there is no commercial failure, nor will a Zollverein prove 
a remedy for a non-existent disease. Dr. Dillon had better 
return to diplomacy, which requires no statistics, and gives 


plenty of scope to imaginative writing. But even the 
Foreign Office might have told Dr. Dillon that British 
trade, in spite of the war, is in a better condition than 
American, to say nothing of German. The shipping in- 
dustry has had five years of unprecedented prosperity, yet 
Dr. Dillon is in tears over its condition. Amid so much 
nonsense we cannot refrain from picking out one par- 
ticular gem. Discussing the financial future (before the 
Budget, of course), the doctor writes: “The ground is 
cleared for the building of the Empire. . . . If we 
must cast forth our bread let it be upon the many waters 
that wash the shores of our colonies that so we may find 
it after many days. The plan of taxing commodities like 
petroleum, sugar, and tea may no doubt help to make good 
the deficit, but it will leave the Empire the mass of hetero- 
geneous materials which it is at present, and to levy a 
shilling duty upon grain, without differentiating that which 
comes from our own colonies from the corn of foreign 
countries, would be a greater crime than to have deliber- 
ately plunged this country into the costly war, as Mr. 
Chamberlain is calumniously charged with having done.” 


The new number of the Worth American Review 
begins with an amusing article by Mark Twain, explaining 
that not Englishmen alone but the whole human race “love 
a lord.” Mark Twain is followed by Mr. Bryce, whose 
“Reflections on the State of Cuba” will doubtless be read 
with immense interest by politicians of all parties in the 
States. Mr. Bryce considers that, although Cuba has never 
been a nation in the political sense, yet there is in her 
people a sentiment of nationality and a desire for inde- 
pendence. This under the Platt amendment they seem 
to have secured; but Mr. Bryce points out that the United 
States may soon again be led to interference, and possibly 
to annexation. Cuba is fertile and beautiful, but the 
Cubans are very turbulent, and not altogether suited to 
incorporation in the Union. Mr. Bryce concludes his 
cautious and adroitly balanced reflections with a warm 
tribute to the efficient and honest work and the wonderful 
improvements effected by American administration in 
Cuba during the last four years. 





Mr. Bertram Dobell sends us an interesting reprint of 
the earliest form of Goldsmith’s Te Traveller, which was 
originally published as A Prospect of Society (2s. 6d.). 
The little brochure recalls the eighteenth century, not 
only in its reprinted contents. The editor’s dedication to 
Mr. Austin Dobsin : 


“Yet though a Goldsmith we no more may view, 
I dare to say, my friend, there shines in you 
Much of his fine humanity, his clean, 
Unjaundiced view of life.” 


seems to recall the old days when author and: bookseller 
were on more familiar footing with one another than in 
these days, when the old personal relations have departed 
from nearly all forms of business. The. book itself, which 
includes a reprint of the first edition of The Traveller, is 
an interesting study in the development of a poem under 
the poet’s hand. As Mr. Dobell says: “There are few 
English poems which were subjected to more careful and 
studious revision, and finally made their appearance in a 
more perfect form, than Z'%e Traveller.” He might also 
have added, as Mr. Quiller-Couch pointed out in the Daily 
News the other day, that there are few editions of poems 
that present more curious vagaries on the part of the printer 
than A Prospect of Society. The book should be interest- 
ing to collectors, especially to those who have spent many 
happy hours ransacking the bookstalls in the Charing 
Cross-road, 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.'S New Books. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAGES FROM A 
PRIVATE DIARY.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RELIGIO LAICI : A Series of Studies addressed 


to Laymen. By the Rev. H.C. Brecutne, Professor of Pastoral Theology 

at King’s College, London, and Chaplain to the Hon. Soc. of Lincoln’s Inn 

Author of “ Pages from a Private Diary,” ‘Conferences on Books and 
en, 


“y 
Scotsman.— It is this writer's distinction to impart to spiritual teaching the 
graces of good literature and the winningness of worldly wisdom.” - 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A CARDINAL AND 
HIS CONSCIENCE. 
ON APRIL 3oth.—Crown 8vo, 6s 


MY LORD WINCHENDEN. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 
Author of ‘A Cardinal and his Conscience.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS BIRRELL. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NICHOLAS HOLBROOK. 


By OLIVE BIRRELL, 
Author of “ Love in a Mist,” ‘‘ The Ambition of Judith,” &c. 


A SPIRITED ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW TRAFALGAR. 
A Tale of the Torpedo Fleet. 
By A. C. CURTIS. 

















THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For MAY. Price ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 
THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. Chaps. | THE ENGLISH FRIENDS OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 


10-11, By AnTHOoNY Hope. By S. G. T N° 
FIELD - MARSHAL NEVILLE TYRE. . — 
HAMBERLAIN. By AvexanveR | A REGIMENTAL OUSTOM. By J. B. 
Innes SHAND. Hopce 
MEETING IN THE LIBRARY. By . 


. A LONDONER’S LOG BOOK.—XVI. 

OF LITERARY FORGERS. By | THE LANGUAGE OF SOHOOLBOYS. 
CuHarRLes WHIBLEY. By Nowe tt Smiru. 

A CENTURY OF IRISH HUMOUR. By | THE FOUR FEATHERS, Chaps, 13-15. 
STEPHEN GLYNN, By A, E. W. Mason, , 


KATHARINE TYNAN 








London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








NINE NEW NOVELS, 
At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


THE SILVER GATE, 65. RiustorTheDercictand tom 
LOVE'S MIRAGE. 6s. BxDAISY HUSH PRYCE, Author 


**Valda Hanem,” ‘* The Pasha,” ete. 
This novel was originally announced and advertised as 
“ THE POWER OF THE PAST.” 


A DEAD WOMAN’S WISH. 3s. 64. sxe ora. 


Pall Mall Gazette says ; *‘ A fine study of human life and character. The 
portraits are drawn from nature and are instinct with life and movement. To 
those who imagine Zola has touched nothing that he has not defiled, we would 
commend this pretty story.” 


NO PLACE FOR HER. 3s. 6d. By JETTA S. WOLFF. 


Daily Despatch says ; ‘‘ Aclever and moving story . . 
and insight.” 


THE COMEDY OF PROGRESS. 6s. 


By REGINALD TURNER, Author of ** Cynthia’s Damages.” 


IN THE WORLD OF MIMES, 6s. cewis Stitvitte 


Graphic.—* Undeniably interesting.” 
Candid Friend.—“ A bright and interesting story.” 
Globe.—‘' A yarn at once wholesome and pleasant.” 


AN EXILE IN BOHEMIA, 6s. rxxesr E. WILLIAMS, 


Spectator.—‘* The book is decidedly good.” 
laily Express.—‘* Asmartly told story.” 
Pali Mali Gasette.—‘* There is something to interest all comers in ‘ An Exile 
.n Bohemia,’ with its touches of life and modern movements.” 


1 
OUR LADY OF THE ICE. 6S. consTANck SUTCLIFFE. 


World.—“ A tragic story . wrought with strength and tenderness 
rarely found, The construction of the story is deserving of warm praise; and its 
grave, unaffected style, which rises to the true note of passionate emotion when 
that is needed, harmonises with the scene, the incidents, and the actors.” 


BACK TO LILAC LAND. 6s. Kiucc ofS iipocne 
e * Author of “* The Hypocrite.” 
THE MOST REALISTIC STORY OF THE STAGE SINCE 
“A MUMMER’S WIFE.” 
Pall Mail Gazette says: ‘‘A very intelligent and well-written story. A 
decidedly entertaining novel—fresh and well constructed, and evidently written 
by one who understands the inwardness of the profession.” 


LONDON : 
GREENING & CO., Ltd., 20, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 
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EYRE »° SPOTTISWOODE. 


CLOTH, 5s. 4th EDITION. NOW READY. 
THE LAW RELATING TO 
FACTORIES and WORKSHOPS: 


(Including Laundries, Railways, and Docks): By MAY 
E. ABRAHAM (Mrs. H. J. Tennant). Formerly one 
of Her late Majesty’s Superintending Inspectors of 
Factories ; and ARTHUR LLEWELYN DAVIES, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


‘* Mrs. Tennant’s work is, of course, too well known to need comment,”— 








Echo. 
** The New Edition, in a word, has left nothing undone to keep the Book 
oe its high reputation.” —Scotsman, ; 

“ Workmen, nowadays, should know something of the Factory and Work- 
shops Act, in which study they can have no better mentor than the volume pub- 
lished by Messrs, Eyre and Spottiswoode.”—Leicester Pioneer. 





CLOTH, 3s. 6d. 


A GUIDE TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS, 

1875 and 1890, AND THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACTS, 1888 and 

1894, with the Incorporated Acts relating to Urban and Rural District 

Councils, together with the Private Street Works Act, 1892 By L. 

—- B.A., Barrister (Counsel to the Associations of District 
councils). 


“The arrangement of the book is admirably suited for reference, every 
subject receiving separate treatment,” —Daily News. 

“Tt forms a handy, useful, and reliable volume.” —LZocal Government Journal, 

**It should be widely useful.”—County Council Times, 

‘*In fact, we consider the little work to be a very useful compilation.”— 
Councillor. 

** Every councillor would do well to have it ready at hand.” —Commerce. 

**Mr. Gaches is Counsel to the Associations of District Councils, and has 
produced a handbook that ought to be in the possession of everybody connected 
with the administration of local government.”—Municipal Journal. 

** This handy manual should prove very acceptable.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“* The bewildered ratepayer can turn to this volume with confidence. . . . 
Public men will find it especially useful. Je unhesitatingly say that the 
work under notice is marvellously cheap, and we predict for it a wide sale,”~ 
Cambridge Daily News. 


PROTECTION : THE VIEWS OF A MANUFAC- 


By G. Bync. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“I don’t think I shall be laying myself open to the charge of exaggeration in 
declaring this book to be the most valuable work upon Protection which has yet 
been published in England. . . . It is a book which everyone should read.’"— 
Financial News. 

** To those who are interested in the com nercial policy of this country—and 
who is not ?— this little book will be of great interest and value.”—Liverpool 
Journal of Commerce. 

** It will prove interesting to the Protectionist and Free Trader alike.” —Sun- 
derland Weekly Echo. 

‘* Mr. Byng’s book may be recommended as a plain commonsense statement 
of facts and arguments from a business man’s point of view.”—Nottingham 
Guardian, 


SPECIAL REPORTS ON EDUCATIONAL SUB. 
ECTS. Vol. 8. een in Scandinavia, Switzerland, Holland, 
3s. gd. 


THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACES, AND 
OF FOOTPATHS AND OTHER RIGHTS OF WAY. By Sir 
Rosert Hunter, M.A., Solicitor to the Post Office, and late Hon. Soli- 
citor to the Commons Preservation Society. (Second Edition in the Press.) 
(May 1st.) Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


The First Edition of this Work having been exhausted, a Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, is now offered to the public. ‘ 

The object of the author has been to furnish those who are interested in pre- 
serving the open lands of the country and the footpaths and other means by 
which rural England may be enjoyed by the public, with a statement of the law 
bearing on the subject. é 

The author's long connection with the movement for the Preservation of 
Open Spaces and Footpaths is well known. The present work is the outcome ot 
nearly thirty-five years’ practical experience in relation to such questions. The 
subject is treated ina manner intelligible to laymen, while no pains have been 
spared to make the book serviceable to lawyers, _ é 

In the present Edition recent Statutes and Cases have been noticed, and the 
whole text carefully revised. Several chapters have been added, and amongst 
the questions discussed is the position of Cyclists on highways. 


IMPERIAL TARIFF, 1902: containing the Laws and 
Regulations governing the Importation and Warehousing, as well as the 
Exportation or Transhipment of all kinds of Merchandise. By T. E. 
O'REILLY. gsth year of publication. js.; with Supplement containing 
List of Countries and Ports. 5 


ungary, etc, 


4s. 6d. 


THE OXFORDSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, A Narrative of the Boer War, from the Letters and 
Journals of Officers of the Regiment, and from other Sources. Edited an 
Lieut.-Colonel A. F. MockLer-FeERRYMAN. Boards and cloth back, 2s. 6d. 
net; limp paper cover, 2s net. 


BAILEY'S ANNUAL INDEX TO THE ‘“ TIMES,’’ 
1900. The volume consists of 1,044 pages, and has over 70,000 references, 
forming a complete and reliable Index to the Zimes from January 1 to 
December 31, 1900. Cloth, gilt lettered. 15s. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


O it is peace! Anyway, the City has come to that 
conclusion, and the City has been so persistently 
wrong about the war that, as a matter of common 
justice, it ought to be right about peace. According to 
the wiseacres of Capel Court, the whole thing is 
already settled, and this supposed consultation between 
the Boer leaders and the burghers is a mere piece of 
innocent “business” carried out in the interests of 
dramatic propriety. The British Government has saved 
its face quite in the best Oriental style. There is no 
armistice, but no military operations which can impede 
peace conferences will be undertaken. There is no 
amnesty, but if the rebels will go home quietly during 
the three weeks’ ‘‘ interval,” no furthur fuss will be 
made. Everybody is pleased, though we have yet to 
hear what Mr. Seddon thinks about it ; at any rate, the 
City is so hungry for peace that it would be delighted 
with almost any terms. And if there should be any 
slip between the cup and the lip, there will be some very 
long faces in Throgmorton-street. But let us hope for 
the best. 





The new Consol Loan was a great success. It is 
difficult to say how much of its success was due to the 
above-mentioned peace rumours, but certainly they had 
a great deal to do with it. So much so that it has 
indeed been suggested by horrid cynics, who will 
believe any evil of capitalists, that these rumours were 

‘circulated for this very purpose by some of the distin- 
guished financiers of alien extraction whose active co- 
operation did so much to secure the loan’s triumphant 
issue, and who desired in their benevolence to stimulate 
public buying so that all might share in the fun, even if 
their own holdings were thereby lightened. Last 
Friday there was a premium of £2 on the new issue, 
but Mr. Balfour’s statement, not being at first fully in- 
terpreted in the light of optimistic and unofficial 
‘* information,” reduced the quotation materially. 
Meantime the Money Market is dry as a bone, and 
continues to pay its way by borrowing from the bank. 
It also continues to protest against the extra penny on 
cheques, and it believes that it will make Sir Michael 
recant, 


It is amusing, and satisfactory, to observe that the 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom are beginning to 
discover that there is another side to the question of an 
Imperial tariff, which is to give a preference to colonial 
goods, so that Mr. Seddon may sell his ‘‘ superfluous 
mutton.” The British taxpaying worm is beginning to 
turn. It isdawning upon him very gradually and slowly 
that he has to pay for all these great Imperial enter- 
prises which enrich the colonies, both directly and indi- 
rectly, while in the meanwhile the colonial lives in 
comfort under the protection of the British fleet, paid 
for out of the British Exchequer. And he cannot quite 
see why. It is not only the working man who is 
coming to conclusions on these points, but even the 
manufacturer and merchant are beginning to think a 
little about them. It is announced that the Leicester 
Boot Manufacturers’ Association passed the following 
resolution at their last monthly meeting : ‘‘That in view 
of the enormous cost of the South African war, andcon- 
sidering that our colonies would look to us for protec- 
tion in the event of attack by other Powers, this meeting 
is of opinion that it is desirable that preferential treat- 
ment should be accorded by the colonies to imports 
from the Mother Country.” 


There is a certain sweet reasonableness in this 
resolution. The war—so we are told—is a mighty 


Imperial enterprise essential to the prestige of the 
Empire, and it has been paid for by the British tax- 
payer and his posterity ; some optimists still hope that 
the Rand shareholders will pay for a part of its ex- 
penses, but even if that is so, which I have always 
begged leave to doubt, the Empire at large gets off 
scot free. And the colonies have no need to bother 
about local defence as long as the British fleet, paid for 
by the British taxpayer, exists to prevent the possi- 
bility of his being invaded. Surely, then, instead of 
clamouring for a tariff which will raise prices in Eng- 
land in order to benefit colonial trade, the other colonials 
might follow Canada, and differentiate a little in favour 
of us ? I hope that a copy of this resolution may be for 
warded to Mr. Seddon on his arrival, and I should like- 
to watch his face while he reads it. 


They are unhappy in the City about the new 
Morganeering project by which the control of the 
Atlantic traffic is about to pass into the hands of the 
Standard Oil group. In fact, some patriots who are 
not themselves shareholders in any of the lines affected 
have been getting quite red in the face about it, and 
saying that it is iniquitous that English shipowners 
should be allowed to hand over their property to Ameri- 
cans, however tempting the terms may be; that it was 
all very well as long as it was only a matter of electric 
traction, and so on, but that when it becomes a ques- 
tion of British naval supremacy the question is one of 
national importance, &c. And they pointed enviously 
to the fact that in Germany, where there really is such 
a thing as a Government, such a transfer was impos- 
sible, so that the Morganeering group had to arrange 
specially with the German lines acquired. 





This sort of patriot, of course, is just the person who 
ran about with a penny trumpet in his mouth and flags 
all round his hat when the world was thrilled by the 
gallant relief of Mafeking. As to how far his snortings 
are justified cannot yet be judged, as the details known 
to be true concerning the scheme are still very meagre. 
It is, however, more than probable that a large amount 
of British tonnage will be acquired by American 
capitalists, and will ultimately sail under the American 
flag. This is supposed to be a national disaster, but I 
cannot quite see where the disaster comes in. If the 
Americans threatened to build a fleet of steamers that 
would drive all the English companies off the sea, and 
did it, that would indeed be serious. But as long as 
they come to us and pay fancy prices for our old ships, 
while we, owing to the cheapening of materials, have 
every prospect of being able to build ourselves a new 
set of finer vessels at lower prices, these deals are very 
fine business for us. That is always supposing, 
however, that the British capitalist is not played out, 
but is prepared to take advantage of the opportunities 
that these guileless Americans with swelled heads are 
always giving him. Unfortunately the British capitalist 
has lately shown little capacity except for abuse of the 
British workman. 

It is now said that a Morganeering group is also 
taking a hand in London’s system of underground 
traction. Ifthe Morgan group and the Yerkes group 
choose to cut one another’s throats in order to provide 
us with transport at less than cost price, so much the 
better. I hope to continue to travel on the top of a 
*bus, where, at any rate, ‘‘there’s air.” There will be 
some appeals for capital soon, I expect, in connection 
with all these underground schemes, and they may very 
safely be left alone until the ultimate developments ot 
the problem becomes a little clearer. This week’s only 
issue worth mentioning is £1,000,000 33 per cent. 
P. and O. Debenture stock, which is a good enough 
security. But there are lots more coming. 


JANUS, - 
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‘PUT MONEY IN THY PURSE." 
—Shakespere. 








“ The half-teaspoonful Cocoa.” 





EVERY TIME—USE ROWNTREES. 


A delightful and economical supper can 
be made with ROWNTREE’S ELECT 
COCOA. It will be found strengthening 
and nourishing and so easily digested 
that it promotes rather than interferes 
with refreshing slumber. 
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